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T HE CONCEPTS SOCIAL. DISORGANIZA’ ION 


frames of ‘reference for of the aspects 0 of social 

a "problems. No definition « of social problems will be attempted here. 

Saf it to say that they a are re practical difficulties i in ‘real life, while socio- 
logical (and other scientific) ‘problems involve the abstraction of certain * 

— or aspects for intensive study. A sociologist may appropriately x 
e the ways in which certain events and conditions come to be regarded 
as “evils.” He may seek to learn what culture traits are associated with the 
a “evils,” ’ and what social processes, ifa any, ar are involved in their appearance. rh 

He m: may limit his research even more andi inquire whether r any y relation ¢ exists 
i - between a given “ “evil” and the breakdown of a certain type of social group, 


how much the of this ‘ ‘evil” affects the social participation of 


__ There are many sociological problems which may be abstracted from a : 


given | ty pe of f practical difficulty. On the ot e other hand, any | given sociological 
problem may reappear in relation to many different practical issues. The 
solution of a sociological problem is not the immediate relief of distress, but _ 
the and measurement of relationships and processes. In the 
7 e use of some conceptual = 
“framework Itn matters -slittle whence i it comes, provided i it meets the test im- 
plied in these questions: | Is it clearly defined? Are there precise criteria for 
is identification? ? Are concrete 
Can these data be measured? Are the formulations relevant to de 
_ which was the point of departure? Do they lead to new aches or to 
a Social Disorganization. Social dis sorganization is suggested as ; the verbal 
symbol of a frame of reference, p because of the i impression one gets 


; ad Social Problems of the American Sociological Society, Dec. 295 1940 Chicago, Illinois. 
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nitions are rather vague and too lacking i precision to be i immec jiately 


confusion and disorder i in situation ‘wherein acute. 
ys just suggested. First, has 
o doubt concerning tl the — 


art answer is not an an unq 


nsw 


have employ: ed the term to a 


e. Sometimes the cc concept is is “stretched” to include e every sort ‘of cir- a 

- cumstance or behavior that is considered troublesome. Sometimes disor- 
_ ganization seems to be a synonym for evil. On the whole, the available defi- = : 


eful 1 in in research. Perhaps the that may be excused on the ground that they 
are presenting a a general concept, , or representing a point of view. But. this — 


fication of that to which refers. Let us consider this with refer 
i Social groups are aie grow a and decline i in ‘numbers, material resc resources, 


and consensus. N Numbers and" wealth are rather easily identified and n meas- be 
ured. ( Consensus i is harder ‘tofmanage. I 


_ these neds 70 be exam nined sod Contacts can be measured as 
variety. Interaction can perhaps be classified or on some such 


as eteraction repulsion or cooperation and competition. Incidents 


“s each type might then be counted, the 1 time - during which each type of be- - 


havior was in evidence might be: computed, the number of persons display- | 
ing each might be enumerated. Changes over a period of time might then _ ‘t 
be regarded as indicating an organizing or ra disorganizing trend. Similar 
treatment might be accorded behavior labelled j joint or collective vin ce 


Varying rs aN of persons ac act t together i in pursuit ofa a common objective. 


be supplemented by attitude scales. See, for 
Rundquist and Sletto’s and Zeleny’s efforts: to measure morale.' ‘If satis- 


compute coe efficients of 


membership, resources, i interaction, joint action, attitudes, lifespan 


the group. If there should be a high degree of correlation between several — 


_ of these series, we then might use them in describing one direction of change _ 
as group organization and i its opposite as frit disorganization. Perhaps i it 


vg 1936; L. D. Zeleny, “The Sociometry of Morale,” Amer. Sociol Rev., Dec. 1940, 799-808; see 


= Delbert C. Miller, ‘ ‘Morale of a trained — Amer. Sociol. Rev., Dec. oo 


defense is not to be a accepted unless there a are definite criteria for the jidenti- 
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= 
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\ND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


F -disorganization. It would be constructed on the basis of cor- 
4 relation between various series and the p persistence ce of groups, s so that a a high 


<a a index number would represent the condition of a group possessing to the 
= maximum traits associated with longevity (of grou ups), while a low index _ 


‘ 
z 


of index, therefore, would show which i 


_ The relevance o of these ‘su ested rocedures to an understandin of rac- 
4 ggested p g of pr 


tical ‘social | problems is ‘this. Certain so-called social problems, such as 


a _ widowhood, migration, o or desertion, , directly involve changes i in group mem- 

___ bership and contacts. Others, such as unemployment, sickness, or accident, 
are accompanied by changes in the interaction and roles of group members. 


Crises of all sorts, ‘mortgage foreclosure, bank failure, flood, accident, death, 


feat of a a political party, disbanding of a congregation, disruption of a a trade : 
inion, or scattering ofa family, implies not. only the disintegration of a ett eae 


social group, but some change in personalities involved, and some change i in 
relationships throughout a community or larger area. Whether such changes __ 


mark the emergence or the solution of a social problem r makes no difference | 
for the moment, but the proposition that there is is always some relation be- 


tween a social problem, however defined, and group organization-disor- 


g _ ganization i is | both wor worthy of study and a useful working hypothesis for a 

In actual poner. it is wise and perhaps essential to examine one class of — 


groups: ata time. . In studying families (Mowrer), neighborhoods (Kolb), 


communities (Sanderson), gangs (Thrasher), and sects (P. Young), » the 


Each ‘of these classes af groups seems to have a characteristic 
cycle. Burgess has identified one for the urban neighborhood, Kolb fo 
— interest group, Groves for the American family, so on. Each stage in ee ost 


each life-cycle may prove, on further research, to be marked by certain 

index numbers of organization-disorganization. Thus, if o represents com- 
plete absence of factors associated with group continuance, and 1 if 10 100 repre- 


= 
upward trend as in proce 
a2 
o find some correlat to vary, but it is reasonabl 
| ether such uniformities actually exi in all these classe ip 
— 


development might be to index within speci 


Ra 


Deviation below the usual range e of index associated with 
; conditions popularly described as social problems. Again we have an hypoth- = 
a esis that is relevant both to our interest in social problems and to ourcon- 
> for the development t of sociology as a science. Furthermore, there 
4 = to be practicable n means s of testing th this ishypothesis. = oy 


“3 ‘Tt: should be un unnecessary to > remark that n no o1 one has } yet ‘carried out oe 


i sheep organization and disorganization in the ways I have suggested. At : 
least, the published works in this field fall short of the task as outlined and © 
my proposals are not to be regarded as complete. Hence, critics of this frame ‘oa 
aa of reference with some justice may charge 1 that its its possibilities are as yet a 
i" undemonstrated; and that » judged by its products to to date, i it is ——— ; 


defined, its criteria lack | precision, most of the. data are impressionistic de- 


_ scriptions, and in general the results are somewhat confused and inconsist- = 


ent. Even admitting the most severe of these charges, I believe that enough 
5 has been accomplished to warrant further efforts to develop and utilize this - 
reference. Moreover, I regard such. efforts as ‘important, because 


groups reall; ly y do go go ‘to pieces, such | breakdown is often a associated with social — : - Ri 


problems, and the identification of the processes involved i essential to 


: So far we have been discussing group ea let us turn now to | 
cultural disorganizat ion. To me, one of the most helpful concepts for the “a . 


i study y of stresses and strains in, a social system is | found i in Ogburn’s s hypothe- 
i sis of culture lag. Ev Even if we e agree with W. oodard that t the theory needs re 


_ statement, and even ven though v we acknowledge : some merit in Mueller’s? criti- 
 cism, we can make use of this idea i in analyzing the confusion andi inconsist- 
oa encies that seem so numerous in our own society and that may appear in 
a sg any cul culture. To be sure, there i is is danger that we may overestimate the degree 


rs of harmony i ina social | system prior toa given change. " There is also danger 
that we may approve the t traits that have changed most rapidly « and : scorn 


those v have changed little « or none, or vice v versa, if we happen to be 
ratives. However, in my judgment, these hazards do not warrant | 


ieee our hypothesis which should be very useful i in eliminating _ 
_ * James W. Woodard, “‘A New Classification of Culture and a Restatement of the Culture a 
a Lag Theory,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1936, 89-104; John H. Mueller, “Present Status of the bay a 
_ Cultural Lag Hypothesis,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., June 1938, 320-327; see also Michael Choukas, 
“The Concept of Sociol. Rev., Oct. 1936, 
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“personal | devil interpretation” of social problems. refrain from further 
comments, ont n the assumption of general, familiarity with the culture 


Another concept that promises grea 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL PA 


_ disorganization is that of culture conflict. Unfortunately this term is used i ie 


4 several different ways which nee need to to be clearly differentiated. It may in 
of total al cultures masses of 
"against eac each other, re. g-5 European vs. Ame 


culture, e.g., vs. pacifism, Protestantism vs. vs. Catholicism, 
_ prohibition vs. . social drinking. It may refer to the experience of groups or __ 
individuals i in bicultural situations, especially when each shares in both 


caleures, e. the children However, it should not be difficult 


pedo not as yet have satisfactory syn ymbols for the various types of se equences 
culture conflict, nor have we learned the relative frequency ofeach aa 

pe. Most of the data used i in studying c culture conflicts take the form of _ 


- 
and description, documents, and other material difficult 


effective use of the concepts ores lag and culture conflict. Although my 
colleague, Dr. Bodenhafer, wrote a rather clearcut discussion 0 of each, 1 
failed to utilize | these hypotheses i in analyzing the disorganization of 
‘nomic, political, and other institutions. Instead, I adopted the concepts cet . 
internal i inconsistency and institutional malfunctioning. 
+s Internal inconsistency was restated in | terms of mutual ‘incompatibility 
aa or contradiction of traits, e.g., in our € economic system, the tradition of free 
~ competition and the practice of monopolistic control; i in our religious com- 
: lex, the doctrine of the brotherhood of man coupled with the support of 
war, exclusion of Negroes, and condemnation of radicals. These might per- 
_ haps be interpreted as culture lags and conflicts. Yet the v very contradictions 
- noted may imply the development of rationalizations which, far from. de- 
over a =~. 
a roying a an institution or r total. culture, may actually serve to tide it over 
risis. Hence, if we continue to ‘0 employ t this concept of internal inconsistency, 
fe must differentiate between discrepancies involved i in th \ the a appearance eofa ain a 
ulture. lag 0} or r conflict ‘and rationalizations w which may constitute an accom- > ee 7 
modation or a step in reorganization. Another difficulty i is that in pointing y 
out contradictions within a culture complex one is tempted to play the role 4 mo 
_ of Sophist or Pharisee, “Thank God, I am not s other men; I see 


nar;ris 
this confusion; ar 


| 
| 
AG criteria of cultural differences have been developed by the anthropologists 
and the facts of conflict are capable of identification. Indeed, a good dealof a 
NG — 
ie 4 


Institutional was described in way utilized 
or might utilize rather precise methods. | For example, in studying the eco- 


orn 
ia complex ¢ of our rculture, use was made of the studies of waste in indus- 7 


= made by the Hoover Committee and others. . The c criterion n of waste was 1s 


failure to achieve the efficiency — terms of time, cost, etc.) of the best plant ..! 

in a given industry. Of course, ne cases this might have been more ap- 

propriately related to unorganiz than to disorganization. However, 
using such a measure at i rvals of time, one might identify a series 


inter 


properly organizing or r disorganizing. Ins studying our 


Rip 


omogent tity), miscarriage of justice ( cases, 
viction of innocent persons, recidivism, etc. > defiance of law ‘by those 
charged with enforcement and other administration (spoils system, graft, 
ete). ‘Unfort nately, thege was as no well- -defined criterion for the rating of 
governmental areas, or fort or measuring graft, and. other political spoils. How-_ 
- ever, failure of the system of criminal justice was rather objectively de- 
scribed and partly measured as by the Wickersham Commission, e.g., by ra- Bc! 
__ tio of arrests to crimes reported, ratio of convictions to indictments, ratio of — : 
. = _recidivists to prisoners released, etc. These illustrations indicate that, while 7 
h of on institutional malfunctioning is impressionistic, 


Are 


criteria are vague ¢ and ill-defined, i it s - should be possible t to fo formulate er 


tion at regular intervals should yield reliable measures of the direction of — 


functioning. When such instruments are devised, their 


change, i.e., toward more or less institutional organization. 
«The hazards of “using ‘such a concept i as institutional malfunctioning are = 
bound to be ‘great. The temptation to identify positive indexes : with ‘ “good” 
andi negative indexes with “bad” will be hard to resist. In fact, this. will | 
Boe true of all studies within the intellectual framework of social 
disorganization. The very term itself Fuller has sa “a a depar- 


y 


ae 


f = 

ys” while others overlook the pescbiliey sea a large part of every culture x varic 
may be relatively stable and that the of 


er Richard C. Fuller, “ 


1938 415-425, with discussions by C. A. Ellwood, Se ‘Stuart 
, and Richard C. Fuller, 425-435. 


complacency.” Such an attitu ever 
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r ie ay prove to he very useful measures of that sta ability or its opposite. At all oa 


this issu e has been well put by. Lawrence K. Frank: 


We can think of the socially prescribed n norms of conduct as the modal frequency of { 
Ress: social behavior around which there will be a greater or less range of deviation. it 
wew wish to speak of these deviations from a modal pattern as ‘ “social disorganiza- a 
ta tion” ’ or “social pathology,” we may do so, but it only i increases the confusion when g » 
owe imply some sort of underlying ‘ ‘social eee ‘ 

Of course there are still other w ways of conceiving. and stu dying institutional _ 
"disorganization but space forbids further enumeration and discussion. Let & ae 


me close this section with the proposition that social disorganization in gen- _ a 


eral and at large is too vague a concept to be serviceable in either research of ¢ 
or teaching, bi but we probably can make effective us use of the concept so social 
i in the | of specific types of groups and i institutions 


en 


A, 


the disorganization of f personality i is somehow w related to the state of affairs 


— 


has also been ed in the study of persons, the assumption that 


in social groups ps and i institutions. To avoid complicating our discussion ur un- 
duly, shall omit consideration of "personal disorganization, although I 


mit 


psy chiatrists. Instead, I shall present the case for another frame of referen 
_ for the study of persons in their social relations. It is symbolized by t the 
term “social | participation” and is described at some length in the — ~ 
tion by and Gruener. Bes 


activities, and ‘ “acceptance” by other individuals. I think 
we have demonstrated that these aspects of our general concept are capable _ By 
pep ssisy made very specific. Some rather precise criteria have been devel- 


for the ‘identification of various kinds of social Participation and sev. 


eral scales have been produced for the Measurement t of degrees of social 
| "participation. In our search, v we found a dearth of concrete data, — Pe 
outlined procedures through which we believe they can be made avail- 


The significance of ‘this. concept fo for sociology should be obvious. Our 
— science is directly concerned with the e extent and varieties s of personal parti- 


Cigation in groups their c cultures and with the factors associated with 
various and kinds of social participation. The relevance of this con- 


John F. “Cate, “The Measurement and Significance of Institutional 


™ 
— 
Bs 
— 
| 
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Wwe x 


4 cept to the study of social problems may | be Tess obvious, but it a 
4 real. Persons who claim benefits from g given groups ps and i institutions s without 
contributing p proportionately o or at to their maintenance are often con 
sidered a nuisance by others. Persons « experiencing certain physical, mental, 
7 economic conditions are usually regarded as “‘handicapped”’ and are 


rere expected to be so active in social life as are Persons w without these e “handi- a 


” The attaching of certain sterotypes, e.g. “poor white,” “nigger,” 


99 


“illegitim “exconvict,” “dope fiend,” ist ‘related to the exclusion of 


persons so labelled from certain cultural opportunities Personal 
tionships. Hence, it becomes a proper object of investigation to inquire 
_ what is the relative amount of social participation actually experienced by _ 
i these persons and what kinds of social participation are available to them. 
YS _ There are ‘several ways 0 of going about the study o of social participation in 


relation t to social problems. It It should be helpful t to get first a statistical n norm cs 


eat x by s studying ; a large ran random m sample of the population. However, even with- a 
ao out taking that step we might select two o smaller samples: 


one of persons known to be active in social groups and to possess a wealth of cultural a 
i experience, the other of persons whose range of contacts is known to be narrow and tt 
cultural experience meager. Both samples would be studied with reference to a large ) 
number of factors which ¢ are of having a significant relationship: to 
A third type of project would involve comparison of social participation - 


j ndexes of persons presenting a given physical, mental, economic, or other 
"characteristic, with the indexes of persons not having that trait. Another ‘a 
line of research would be the measurement of ‘the social participation yn of 


persons before and after experiencing s some crisis such as amputation, loss 


sight, discharge from job, conviction of crime, or lossof alovedone. | 
3 Finally, we _ might study two samples of persons having a given handicap: one a “=f 


made up of persons with high indexes of social participation, the other made up of a oh 
2 persons with low indexes. By a systematic study of their traits and experiences, we % fe 
some other factor previously r neglected. . Large-scale studies of the types 
we have suggested seem not to have been made, ‘but there are numerous projects, 
_ more limited in scope, concerning which we have some information. 1 a CS 


‘tion is suggested by the outline on pages 21-22 of our Social Pathology. — 
organi ze such data to best advantage, we need a number of i instruments ~~ 


(tests and scales). ‘Several such scales have already been de- 


in a ,camp group, , scales iby Chapin and Sewell for 


: 
Stuart . Alfred Quine and Jennette Rowe | ‘Greene, Social Pathology, 10, New 1940. 
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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION | 


measuring social status, and the Rundquist-Sletto Morale score. Others are 


working on means of measuring: schooling, reading, employment, use of 
phone, car, and other aspects of cultural participation. Ww Vhether 
ay 
these efforts | will yield an an n inclusive : index of f social participation o or whether ~*~ 


4 


"data social participation and wane we offer a sum- 


“handicaps” studied according as the e evidence in hand was “(1) fairly con- 


_vincing, not or precise, (2)¢ convincing as far as as. it goes, but 
4 


‘sorts: 
after r being those of socially and isolated 
with | given handicaps. | With reference to each, » we classified the available © 


material as: : general statistical ¢ data, ,, statistical studies. of small all samples, case © 


_ studies, testimony based on more or less skilled observation, and general 
observation. Tt is unnecessary to reproduce that cataloguing in this paper, 
_ but it must be - acknowledged that reliable data are very scarce. We have are 
only o outlined a program of study. Performance of the task lies in the future. = 


_ Nevertheless, it s seems fair to! Teport that a of working out 1 rela at 


ree 
persons, those of person 


amounts and types social participation. are rather good. 


“social participation is to relate : a number of limited, more specific —_-€ Ss 
to each other i in a system of thought. Without such a a general concept, for ra Py 


of frame of reference, we i are left ¥ with nothing | but a a lot of discrete theories 0 or 


ae collections o of data. In other 1 words, the general concept (frame of reference) i 
a is aremedy for atomism and intellectual anarchy. On the other hand, a pein = 
_ cept general enough to indicate a frame of reference may be too vague to 
serve e directly as a tool of research. It must be taken apart a: and rendered eae 


more e specific i in its parts before it can be put usefully to work. In _— 
ae the r major problem as stated in terms of a general concept must ae 
broken down into lesser q questions, , the e answering 0 of which may yield a solu be fot 


es central issue. These minor problems must be worked out with a 
the aid of objective criteria and concrete data which are suggested rather a 

‘than identified i in the initial, more general | formulation. This requires a care- 

q 


‘ful definition of te terms on the basis of materials actually available. 
a From ‘this standpoint, I believe that both frames: of reference under dis- ee 
= may be useful in the development of a . “sociology | of social prob- 


_ lems.”’ I believe this i the fact that much of Ges work thus far done 


—— 
gis 
| 
| 
— 
y 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| 
: 


assembled i in orderly fashion, inferences have been drawn casually rather 
systematically, value judgments have been unwittingly injected. These 
= faults are not peculiar to work done under these frames of reference, but ap- 


‘pear of are poorly trained, careless, or a 4 


Mase A. Exuorr 
University of Kansas 


1. am coauthor of a book 0 on n social disorganization; 1 I think I can 


am can be justified except insofar as it ccanelliaias to the understanding c of 

ue such problems. In my opinion, social disorganization is the most inclusive term 

_ thus far employ ed by sociologists to indicate a disruption in social functioning, 

- whether we ar aceon Me with persons, families, or communities. The terion 
including personal disorganization under such a nomenclature seems obvious. 

Personal disorganization is socially defined: the stability of the individual’s life 
. organization is determined both by the group and by the individual’s conception of a 
his 1 role in the group. When there is marked disparity between the social conception 4 oe 

1 of individual adjustment and the individual’s ability to achieve that status, we may — : 


vidual. That is, in such a sper category, we are using 
term disorganization that long has been applied to the separate types of maladjust-_ es 
ments which affect and families, institutions, communities, or even the 
must be obvious that ; disorganization i is a general fi frame of reference and 
‘must be broken down into the various factors which contribute to the total s situa- me 
: and that there are many and varied indices to the different social problems. __ 
on On the other hand, to employ “social participation” as an exclusive frame of refer- = : 
ence is as futile as any of the particularistic theories of earlier years. The inability gs 
a. persons to participate in group life is one index of maladjustment but it is in no- i 
_ sense the only index. Any attempt so to oversimplify social problems i is unwarranted — 
ye _in anyone who understands the complexity of social interaction. = 
Pas discussing that, I should like to point out that part of the : confusion i in — 
ysis of social is a ‘matter of an emphasis u upon special 


in understanding such disorganization. | As a matter of fact, Elliott and Merrill have 
repeatedly stressed the in values or lack of consensus in communities 


definitions have been. in the various 1s chapters dealing with personal dis 


oe organization. In the chapters on Migration and the Community, we have a a 
ed i. aan 1 Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganisation, New York, 1934) rev. 


| 
— 
of does not of itself discredit the frame of reference. The concept P 
“social disorganization”’ admittedly is broad, subsuming all factors which contribute _ hol 
|) 
| 
= 
| 


& ing social problems.” The point is, I think, that whether we are employing the — ‘ 
‘cultural conflict,’ ‘conflicting : social attitudes,’ ‘conflict between individual attitudes _ oie 
and social values,” or ‘conflicts in the mores’ we are all referring substantially to mes: 
_ same phenomena. Perhaps a major difficulty in the analysis of social problems is the ek 
_lack of consensus in terminology, but the terms just mentioned indicate a conver- = au: 
"gence in point of view. We obviously need a standardization of terms. 

for Mr. Queen’s distinction between sociological social problems, any 


iS a differentiation of sociological problems from social problems is at best an academic — 


distinction. The which need concern: the theories a ind 
= 


zz subject matter. It is true, sociologists may be scientifically aloof from the outcome ~ 
| the problem and be interested only in the interplay of relationships s which produce 
the situation, but if there were no concretely observable social problems, there could ee a oe 
_be no reason for sociological | theory to to explain them. 
_ Mr. Queen suggests that no one knows what is the normal balance between the 
socially organizing and disorganizing forces. It is equally true that we have no valid 
. _ ‘Measures for r determining the norm of participation, or membership in groups. ‘Ifan 
Sg average i is to be taken, is that a suitable index? And what average shall it be? For | ak 
an effective citizenship, let us agree that all persons of voting age should vote. Is this ae 
an index to problems | of corrupt po olitics or effective citi City, “a 
the vote-frauds investigation that several citizens over 
- One thousand voters registered from a | single vacant lot but we must admit they ae ee 
a ‘participated.” If mere participation is an index to normal adjustment, we e might = oe Se 
~ hold that Nicholas Murray Butler is the best example of an effective personality in ‘ee re 
a _ America . By the same logic, we might infer that the families whose members -_ ae 
ne. longed to the most ‘clubs, took part in the most community drives, went to > the most oe 
“il social functions, did the most shopping, etc., etc., were the most suitable families, 3 or 
and least apt to become social problems. Carried to its ultimate conclusion, we might a oe 


say‘ “joiners” are the best organized people. From practical commonsense observa- _ 


tions, it seems to me e that the concept * ‘participation’ "as a for 


arse may give so much time associations, state societies, and local uni 
= committees that the quality a nd quantity of their ‘scientific 0 output is im- 


is no > improvement over asa 
social problems because it is equally vague and inaccurate, or perhaps 
ha more so. Some participation is actually pathological in itself. Individuals may 
Be participate extensively i in organized groups which are definitely disruptive both to ; 
epee the group and the participating individuals. One may be an Paty member of a gang, He 
ae vice ring, or a corrupt political machine, and the major values of society will con- 
demn both the group and the individual participating. asa satisfactory 


Willard ‘Waller, “Social Problems and the Mores,” Amer. Sociol. Reo, I: 922-933, De- 


DISORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
there are no other social problems which sociologists legitimately can consider 
ae a the quality or type of the participation. Too many cooks may spoil the broth, bu he ee — = aa 
FF similarly, too many broths may spoil the cook. Individuals who attend too many — a 
gommittee meetings are a case in point. Housewives who belong to so many civic, 


We also may criticize participation as a useful c concept because it dane not accu-— 
a rately d describe the nature of certain major problems. For such types of problems as 
old age 2 and women in n industry, e.g., the concept is ; especially defective. Old people, 
‘it is true, generally do not lead as active lives as younger people. Even so, old age is — 
a normal stage in the life cy cle and is not in itself pathological, nor ‘is its slower pace 
an abnormal stage. Old age isa problem because of financial insecurity 


beside the point. One might equally say babies are because 


in time activities as red women. This j is true, but the 
_ major reasons why women in industry constitute a social problem lie in other direc-— 
: re tions. Such women usually work long hours for low pay; they tend to be exploited 
because their bargaining power is low; they are frequently overworked because they _ 
‘orien must do their housework as well as their job; women with children must ool 
eq neglect them because they cannot afford to employ anyone. The major reason why Bas | 
such women are a problem obviously is because they are underpaid and 
_ while their children go unsupervised; it is not because they do not “participate” 
a bridge, P.T.A., and other clubs. Professional women work hard, too, but they nd il 
ie receive a fair return ‘for their industry. They are not usually exploited; and if they a : 
have children, they « can hire a nursemaid. They may be problems to themselves, but q 
‘no one considers them a serious social problem, even though they oe 
; ic 3 ne War, as the major problem of our generation, furnishes an even better example of 
: ee a problem of social disorganization, if if you will, which canot be analyzed in a 
in terms of failure to participate! poe : 
55 All this does not mean that participation has no value as a concept in social pathol- 
ogy. Participation i is obviously one index both to social organization and social dis- 
organization. The very functioning of our political structure, of democracy itself, 
depends upon the participation of citizens. Here again, however, participation is not 
_ enough. We must have socially intelligent participation for ¢ effective social organiza-— 
tion. In the wide) variety - of situations which constitute the subject matter of social — 
pathology, participation is too limited a concept to be considered the sole or even © 
major index to indicate whether and to what degree persons, families, or communi-— 
a ties are adjusted or unadjusted. Other factors are often more important and it is 
_ obvious that one can participate in groups which subvert effective social functioning _ 
or social welfare. Moreover, one can overparticipate even in de desirable or <a 
acceptable activities and thereby lessen his own efficiency as well as that of the 
a a Furthermore, here i is always” the difficulty. of eliminating subjective considera-_ 
eo = tions in developing indices of participation. The personal satisfactions to be derived _ 
ae _ from participating in a given group, organization, or activity are not always com- 
, e oe with a sense of individual responsibility or with accepted social values. Thus, _ 
_ youngsters who participate in Hallowe’ en pranks may be winne condemned and ee 


— 
gre 
tim the age-old tradition that relatives should take care 
| 
| 
unc 
con 
whi 
vag 
— 
ndemned, however worthy their motives, thoug y 


are “participating” ne” very actively and b for 
_ Another difficulty presents it itself. Aes as an index to social on 
ee entails the question of contacts. These contacts admittedly take place on i ie 
i - avariety of levels. Thus, we may have contacts with the printed page and participate = 
; ae There may be contacts with single personalities, with informal groups _ Pek, 


"participation w “measure accura leve 

is normal? Which a higher of as with the con- 
_ cept of social disorganization, we are forced to admit many obstacles to rigid accu- oa 
racy, _ Even so, we may all admit that a certain degree of socially approved — ~ 


tion is related to balance in the individual’s life, but people who maintain a a wide reads 


“neither read nor communicate : verbally. Thus, ‘if we employ the « concept ‘ ‘particips- 
tion” in the study of social problems, it becomes as complicated as the he concept socal 
because of the complexity of life itself. 


Finally, the amount and type of participation may be as as much a matter of status 


a Their lack of participation is as much an effect as a cause. The ; 
_ common herd has been the “great unheard”’ because of inarticulateness, but this is _ 
not the basic reason for their status. Both are by. -products of the sum total of ane 
- which produced the individual. Mere lack of participation thus n may be an exceed- 


| 
‘To summarize my point oy view, participation asa ciaaded is too limited a 
J vague a frame of reference to provide a satisfactory theory for the wide variety “s 


subsumed under social pathology. ‘Participation may even produce 


to be a useful concept it must be qualified both as to extent and quality. ‘Social o 
_ organization in my opinion is a much broader and hence more satisfactory frame- 


Biss a effective or distorted functioning of individuals, groups and communities; hence, — 


work for considering the multiplicity of disruptive forces which of 


4 
ig 
reference which points to fundamental basic factors whic 
 _ 
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NATUR RAL, HISTORY 


Ricwarp c. FULLER AND R Myers 


T IS OUR THESIS that every social problem has a natural history and that _ f 


natural history approach ‘is a promising cc conceptual framework 
_ within which to study specific social problems, 
Let us first\clarify our usage of the terms “social problem” and ‘ natural 
a history.” The concept ¢ “social problem” as used in this paper c can be stated 
™ 1. Aso social problem is a condition which i is defined by a considerable num-— 
fe of persons as a deviation from some e social | norm which they cherish. a 
social problem thus co 


tive definition. The objecti tiv pe is a a verifiable situation which c: can 


pe be checked 2 as to existence e and magnitude (proportions) 


trained observers, e. g., , the state of our national defense, trends i in the birth he 


rate, ‘unemployment, etc. The s subjective definitiop i is the awareness of ce! cer- * 
xi tain 1 individuals that the condition i is a threat to certain cherished values. — 


tute a social problem. Although the objective condition may bet the sam 


jn two different localities, i it may be a social problem i in only one of th 
g., discrimination against Negroes i in the south as contrasted wit 


‘ Bee AR ey in the north; divorce in Reno as contrasted with. divorce in a 
Catholic community. Secial problems are what people think they are and i 
conditions are not defined social problems by the people i involved 

them, they are not problems to those people, although: they : ‘may b be prc 


Jems to outsiders « or to scientists, e.g., the condition of poor southern ‘share- 
Bn 9 s a social ‘problem to the braintrusters of the New Deal but not to 


ir 


Page 3. Cultural values play an ‘important causal role i in the objective — 


ion which i is defined as a problem, e. g., the objective conditions of unem- 


ployment, r race prejudice, illegitimacy, ‘crime, divorce, a and war come into 
being, i in part at least, because people cherish certain beliefs and ma 


_ certain social institutions which give rise to these conditions. _ 
. Cultural v values obstruct solutions to conditions defined as s social prob- 


which prejudice or or ‘require abandonment of their cherished beliefs a 


‘stitutions, | one possible ‘solutic be social 
vhs -_ceptance of contraception and i abortion, practices wh 
now defined as violations of the mores. 
 * Presented to the section on Sociological Theory a ms of erican 


the re 


— 
tool 
| 


THE : NATURAL HISTORY OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM | 


5: Social thus involve a dual conflict of fret, with 
some conditions, people disagree as to whether the. condition i is a 


ndamental values, | 


nized labor; second, with regard to other a 


do not share the. same | common and object ives. 


must, therefore, study not only | the 


The s specific have called the ‘ history” 
ved from the above conception of what constitutes a social problem 


, ‘ In our concept “social problem,” y we have attributed to all social problems 
- certain: common characteristics. These common characteristics imply a 
“common order of through which all social problems pass, con 


The “natural history” a as we use e the | ‘term | is therefore simply a ‘conceptual 

tool for the examination of the data which constitute social problems 

. : ~ Social problems do not arise full-blown, commanding c community atten- a 
~ and ev oking adequate policies : and machinery for their solution. On the Be 


opment it which: different phases ot or stages ‘may be Each 
stage anticipates its successor in time and each succeeding stage ong : 
new elements which mark it off from its predecessor. 


conceived as always being it ina state of “becoming” passes through 
the natural history stages of awar 
_ As we proceed to discuss the quali alita 


will ‘refer by way of illustration to gathered by on 


e residence t trailer problem i in Detroit ‘ 
The basic idea that the social problem is a conflict of values is not a new one. See Lawrence = 
=a ‘rank, ‘ “Social Problems,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1925, 30: 463-473, page 468 for Frank’s defi- 
nition; Harold A. Phelps, Contemporary. Social Problems, rev. ed., 737s "New York, 1938; 
Willard Waller, “Social Problems and the Mores,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1936, 1: 922-9333 
a Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Prostitution,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1937, 2: 749-755, 
“Illegitimacy and the Social Structure,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1939, 45: 215-233; Richard C. Fuller, < 
: “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1938, . 44: 415-425, and [with | 
eg a Richard R. Myers}, ‘ ‘Some Aspects of a Theory of Social Problems,” Amer. Sociol. Reo. » 1941 
6: 24-32; Stuart A. Queen and Jennette R. Gruener, Social Pathology, 38-42, New York, 1940 
Louis Wirth, “Ideological Aspects of Social Disorganization,’ ’ Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1940, §: — 
_--- 472-482. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, passim., New York, 1937, and “The 
pS Role of Ideas in Social Action,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1938, 3: 652-664, and Robert K. Merton, — 
“Social Structure and Anomie,” Amer. Sociol. Reo. 1938, 3: 672-682, have also analyzed the 
anization from a ‘general sociological point of view 


= 
agree ov disparity of other values relative to means or pc 
"agree over programs of reform. e.g.. crime, meni policy, people dis- 
ea Bees olved in it which cause them to define the same condition | eople in- ieee Bie = a. 
2 e same condition and means to it 
ys 


ople i in a given locality to a ‘realization that certain 1 cherished values : are 
reatened by conditions w which have become acute. . Definitions of alarm 


erge only as these group values a1 are thought to be involved. _ Without — ; 
_ awareness or “problem consciousness” in certain groups of people, be they — 
scientists, administrators, or likeminded neighbors, no identifiable problem 
, can be said to exist, Before a a social problem can be identified, there must be 
> awareness on the part of people who express their « concern in some comm 
cable or observable form.? The outstanding characteristic of this initial — 
phase of awareness inheres in the constantly recurrent statements of people — 
Ss in a challenging situation that “something ought to be done.” <— 
* —~yet, these people h have not crystallized | their definition sufficiently to suggest ie 


or debate exact measures for amelioration or eradication of the undesirable 


condition. Instead, there ynchronized rior, W 
‘objective condition aspect of residence-trailer problem the 
‘residence-trailer ¢ camp or comm nity. TI 1e ear rliest record of such a commu-— 


— 


poate 


= 


contain no reference to the situation and a the police, 
department, and social work agencies are equally silent. Although neighbors — aed 
the camp, they | insist it was “‘no trouble at all.” However, che 


objective condition grew rapidly in proportions. By 1930, ‘there were four 


well-established « camps within the city limits and by 1935 the number had | 

increased to to nine. In five « of these nine communities, the inhabitants made 
no pretense of temporary camping, but. removed the wheels from their = 

mounted on saw and two-by- fours, and settled down 


veals no comment on the = 


f 


w ve have an item in one one paper noting a “brawl” which in one the 
_ During the ne next decade, 1925-35, there was a steadily increasing 


number of items and in in the two-year period 1936-37, the items reached their By” 
peal frequency. br a qualitative i interpretation of these i items is ll 


|. 
h f the city; the residents were 
ff lies located on the periphery o y 
| eight or ten ‘families 
— 
| 
|) wre 
| 
creased, there came the dawn of social problem awareness as 
— ee ip of neighbors, formal complaints of neighbors to th eae... 
s and to civic authorities, and Bi 
— 
d research techniques which can penetrate covert mental penc 


_ ment rather than alarm. Before 1930, the editorial columns and “letters to es 


editor” section ‘gave very little attention to the situation. After 1930, 


¢ 
: : editorial d departments of all three papers made frequent comment and 
“letters tot the > editor” became pondaeeheh common. In both straight n news report- 


took ona 

n 1936-37, over one half of the items were 
4 or letters the the remainder ‘were news items concerned 
with crime, disease, fires, accidents, and humorous incidents in the camps. 


‘The letters to the editor were principally from people living in t the neighbor 


hoods close to ‘the trailer ¢ communities, from school authorities, from rea 


of were on the grounds of the unsightli- 
ness of the camps, noises, odors, | immorality, crime, and property deprecia- 


tion in ‘the ‘surrounding districts. The response | of neighborhood groups to 


the condition was measured 1 not only by formal complaints | to o police; | hea 
officials, and n newspapers, 


dents living in local areas near camps. One student reported: 

“Ss At first, none of us paid much attention when a number of ‘fomilies eel: into 

2 - big open lot on the next corner below us. They were poor factory workers and 

_ e depression was pretty tough i in 1932 . They did not I have ‘to pay! much Tent. | Most 


a year there were more trailers there than ever and began to 
im = ell, it looks as if they were here to stay.” But no one seemed to think that the 

“hom camps were hurting any of us. Then we all began to miss certain small articles saround — 


; = house. Newspapers, milk bottles, and tools began to disappear. We laid it to the 
; trailer kids and blamed their parents for letting them run wild. Then someone said Pe 


“Ww hy aren’t these kids in school? That will keep them out of trouble.”’ A neighbor 


“wrote a a letter | to the truant officer about i it but i came ¢ of it at first. ie ye 


rps 


a trict. And Dad was always saying that he had nothing against the trailerites “sel 
selves. They could not help art poor, he said, but it was a “hell of a note why that 
lee should mean we all must ‘be poor 


authorities, such as as health agencies, the and school 


almost as soon as protests” were. being : registered by local neighborhood 
_ groups. The health authorities were the first governmental unit to show ‘con- 

n public ‘statements and their information 1 was given them first by 
social workers called into the camps to administer relief. ‘The | chief com- 

; plaints c of health i inspectors to the Common Council were: families a averaged Be = 


two to each trailer and accommodations were scarcely large enough for one; eS 


several of the camps had no toilet accommodations and there was little or no Es. 
privacy in such matters; water one low and residents were often de 
r, the heating accommod 


ps 
Be 
- _ 
| | 
— 


- 
heating w 

on nearby vacant was the usual 


| The police, as another organized official group, came to view trailer 


: a as potential danger s spots, presenting a new w challenge to the preserva- 
tion of law and order. This ; awareness s definition | reflected i in 1 official police _ 


singly called i in to > quell brawls, ap- 


= fi authorities became aware of the residence-trailer problem because 4 


4 
the stability and routine of the school were affected. Some schools did not 


5 


newspaper i indexes as well as by the definitions of ci citizens and 
‘officials who, felt that group values of health, education, | private property, — 

and morals were re threatened by the « existence e of the objective condition. tl 
Policy. Determination. Very soon after the emergence of awareness comes 


debate over licies involved i in alternative solutions. Ends er means are 


3 prin the approximate of 1925-35, and i is ‘measurable 


solutions, th the | agreement as 


‘ig- 


* that ‘ ‘this and d that should be done.’ 8 Specific pr programs occupy y the fo focus of 


é attention. The multi- sided protests have b become organized and channelized ‘ 


Policy determination o on the residence- trailer problem i in Detroit indi- 
cated discussion on at e interrelated levels: first, discussion by 
unorganized groups; second, discussion _ 
a by organized interest or pressure groups such as taxpayers, trailer manu- ¥ 


facturers, ‘real estate organizations, parent- teacher associations 


cerned prim with “Ww 


clubs, and men’s clubs; third, discussion among ‘specialists and administra- Bia 
tors in government or quasi governmental units— - —the police, health officials, — em 
ommon Council, social workers, and school boards. The interinfluence and 1 


| cross-fertilization of debate among and between these three levels of partici- 


Newspaper comment on the trailer subsequent to 1935 reveals this 


‘transition in emphasis from simple alarm to concrete proposals, — 


> 

Be. = 

the we was extremely irregular, and, b ld depart before 

an ions soon find that these so 
Even when they can ifficulty. The stage — i 
— pf awareness in | tins 

thor 

@ 

tion was preoccupied both with broad questions as to. 
li determinatiot more specialized questions as to means. 

— 
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shold the trailer camps be prohibite d entirely and expelled from the com- 
unity, should they only be licensed, taxed, or otherwise oohoral fs 


pow, or should they be let alone i in the hope t that the situation would | 
ee right itself? As to narrower questions « of r means, the more es tablished, orga 
ized, and official the g group, the more likely it was to ‘agree o on ends but to is 


os Bess on means. For instance, health officials debated periodic inspection, 


would be less costly but involve m more risk to 


officer 


to decide whether or not special detaile and augmen 
or trailer camp areas and whether a tough or lenie 


Conflicts s over policy determination can best hei observed leis charting the 


alignments « of different i interest groups who. have various stakes i in the solu 
‘tion of the diffic culty. . These g ; groups ‘Tepresent certain institutional values, 
— of which appear incompatible. with each other, all of which must be Ey: 
conciled | or compromise sed before the « community can go ahead on a oS 


let tive policy of reform. . The - official groups (police, health, school, social 


4 


lief of the distressed. Then there a are the special i lanavent groups ‘such s as s the 
real estate —_ rs, _ rel owners, and neighborhood taxpayers who \ I 


Trailer Manufactur ers’ 


“also pul self-interest and the mores. there are the 


- interests of those who live in trailers. Though these trailer communities con- 


sist of low-income groups of ‘migrant and transient workers, the casually 
employed, the chronic unemployable, factory wage earners, and the like, 


a ‘some of them are identified with an interest group o of their oligo Mo- 


bile ‘Home Owners’ Association of America. This ¢ 


. With property and rental values held 
-, what is left for these people but the trailer house? There are citizens who | 
re in sympathy with the position of trailer-residents, and although they 


fa avor some public control, they oppose abolition of these communitie 
Labor \ unions, civil rights groups, and other liberal organiza 
ecord as the survival of trailer communities. 


problem, ‘which became intensified during the approximate 


pros and coi 
and cons of exp 
nd statu are threaten 
~ 


> 


of can be as an humanitar- 
Ce? jan interests with certain organizational interests to combat other humani- 
tarian interests aligned with other organizational interests. 


Reform. The final stage in the natural history « ofa social problem i is that 


of reform. Here we find administrative units engaged i in putting formulated 


. policy into action. General policies have been debated and defined by t the uA 
= public, by special interest groups, and by experts. It is now the task 
of administrative experts specially trained in their jobs to administer reform. — ' 


This i is the stage of action, both public and private. The emphasis is . : 


eg longer on the idea that ‘ 4 ‘something ought t to be done” or that “this or that 
© should be. done” t ‘but on the fact that “this and that are being done.’ — 
a ction is s represented in the ‘machinery of government bodies, legislative, 
ative, and judicial; and in the delegated authority of administrative 
nals, special supervisory officers and boards. This is the Sep 


a ase of the social in the sense that we have established poli- 


Decisions, of policy ‘remain necessary at the reform stage, but ‘such de- 
— iatom usually involve quite technical matters pertaining to means and fall q 

within the special bailiwick of the experts concerned with such questions. 
Of course, such policy questions may be taken out of the hands of the ad- 
_ ministrators whenever the general public > exercises its powers ¢ of censorship, 

veto, oF referendum. The already established public agencies may ‘prove 


for the a administration of reform in connection with a new com-— 


n Detroit i is just be 


tac 
out any special policies for trailer com- 
munities. were merely acting on community policies already estab- 
lished pertaining to crime and public health, wherever and whenever con- - - 


_ ditions called for bringing such old policies into action. Beginning about 
— however, the ‘Common Council enacted legislation which } placed ‘the 


trailer | camps within. the city under certain prohibitions and restrictions 


ie These camps were absolutely prohibited from ¢ certain areas and allowed = 


and supervision of the camps were enforced on ‘owners 


ales 


| 
— 
ay 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
stage in its natural history. ‘Althou ice and sanitation officials uni 
wit! 
| 8 
officials and sanitation inspectors were ordered to establish special n 
public health for ‘the trailer communities. Reform has only begun, an 


NATURA 


te three stages. 


Is the natural history technique equally calis to | all types of socia 
a problems? The residence-trailer problem i is a situation which can be ob. 


served ona local and “emergent basis i in “specific neighborhoods a and c 


munities. The factors of localism and « emergence offer the investigator : a 
delimited area and : a timeliness of observation which permit a current, in- 
timate focus on the items of awareness, policy determination, and reforr 


a ‘The data are fresh and immediate. and the participant observer er technique i is Rd 


available. Such problems are often transitory—that i is, awareness, ‘discus- 


sion, and conflict cease permanently with some arrangement for comprom 
or removal of the difficulty; or the abatement of conflict m may be: only 
e mentary and the issue flares up again and again. 
Ww hat of the traditional, older, more. pervasive problems which ha on 
_ cupied the attention | of teacher and student in social problems texts for the 
past | fifty 3 years or more? WwW hat of crime, poverty, insanity, war, family | di 


organization, prostitution, illegitimacy, and race prejudice? Obviously 
<a cannot go ) back into ) antiquity to record the first awareness of social | groups: 


defining such conditions as problems. We cannot trace the earliest conflicts 
over policy and the first attempts at solution. Anthropological, historical, — 
and | contemporary data may be used to demonstrate to the student the 
universal a aspects of tl these problems in space and i in time. Such ai 
3 however, are re inadequate i in that. they do not bring the student face to face 
_ with the dynamics of the problem. If the student is to. understand why 
these old established problems persist and defy solution, he must pdPeon le se 
_ the values 3 of our social organization which bring t the undesirable conditions | ; 


a for the study of these realities is the local community where | the cro: 
rer tional conflicts at the core of the problem can be observed 1 most intimatel 


The important fact which the textbooks overlook is that the old trad 
tional problems are given relative emphases i in the local community. At the 
awareness stage, a problem | such as as crime may be receiving very | little ; atte 


tion in n community 4, whereas in> the neighboring. community B it is the 
ll_absorbing focus of i interest. Similarly, there may be no discussion o 


— policies relative to race discrimination i in B, whereas the peopl e of A -_ 


lems remain to be ironed ot 
further. There i transi- 
licy determination to reforn ler 
that they tend to ove . For conceptua purposes, 
that they tend to om each other; in practical reality, the — 
| 
— 
bstruct efforts to remove them. His la 
es 


intensely “occupied with such discussion. The administration of relief for 


unem] ployment may be in an in advanced stage in B, _ whereas little if anything om 


2 is being done in J. Thus, even these problems which are persistently na-— 
ae aia in scope do not blanket the country with the same stage of —— 

= Hy.) ment. Such conditions are only latent, dormant, or potential problems in 
a the local area, and before they rise to local consciousness » debate, and con- 

5 trol, a local i issue is essential to set ‘the na natural history going. Although the 
conflicts « of social values) which | make u up » the problem, once it has evolved, are 
much the same in all communities, the natural history technique cle 


< 


4 


a local situation. 


ie ion problems as a br 


d 

dyna nam ics of specific socia problems. — before the natural sory 

n be made a precise tool of research, the many — of 


y further analy sis. 


ca 


which peo le find themselves they cherish and incon 


the culearal of the community, as of the ap- 


proved values of the society, not as pathological and abnormal departures” 
; Ee from what is assumed to be proper and normal. As such, the : natural history | 


technique i is a sociological orientation rather than a a social welfare orienta- 


tion. If social problems theory is to come o 
relation of sociological theory and beco 


| _— Seary for their lack of imagination. In other words, I omnes wholly that i it is a ol 


: _ How can it best a studied? Through | data | on emerging current problems? Pos- 


the earliest stages can be studied i in the raw in this the 


% 
|) 
— lc history” interpretation of = 
presented the “natural history” interpretation 
q 
|) 
f cultural values which 
d sustain conditions defined as soc e “becoming” of a social p 
lem, the student does not take pro 
4 I have tried to sell the theme of this 
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natural problem for the most part, a task of 
2 historical research. We need to study cases whose development i is behind them, 
: e. ; rather than those in their adolescent stages. What, for example, is the natural history 
3 es _ of the problem of dependent children, or of industrial accidents? Here we are dealing — 
5 with social problems of older vintage whose history through a number of stages has” nee 
been written, and written quite clearly. _ I’m not depreciating the emerging current | 
problem approach. I’m asking for its supplementation research 
_ The second part of the paper which I should like to comment on are the stages 
‘ a in the natural history of social problems which are identified. These are (1) aware-, 


a: ness, (2) policy determination, and (3) reform. For. suggestive pt purposes, I aa 


eee ; sented to my classes i in recent ‘years. It follows: (1) recognition of the problem; y 
4 (2) discussion of its seriousness; (3) attempts | at reform, usually intuitively artived 

at, often ill- advised, promoted by the “Well, let’s do something folks”; ;(4) suggestions 

‘ ‘that more careful study is needed—* ‘What we need is a survey”; (5) here follows — 

some change i in personnel of people interested; (6) emp C 


tors; (7) dealing with individual cases; (8) another change in personnel; (9) program 


"inductively arrived at; (10) refinements of technique of study and treatment; a 
refinements of Concepts; (12) another change 1 in personnel. seas 


a q like to present an outline of the natural history of social problems which I have pre- 4 We, 


5 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


University of Pen 


of the effects of war have concerned themselves the 


chiefly wi with its ¢ economic and ‘political consequences, ‘somewhat less 

I with its s social reverberations, and to a rather | minor extent with its 


meaning f for the family. ‘This paper deals with this last named, “silatively 


Preliminary considerations sho ould be noted by way 


preface. “The first of these is the recurrence of centuries, amon 


"most - peoples; war has been a customary pursuit, as normal ¢ a condition as a 


a nant i in the ancient world. War for the Greeks was a business enterprise, oan 


o of p peace. Warfare was both constant and inevitable. among tribes sub- 
sisting upon the free products of nature. The role of conquest was predomi- oe 


ested by “nature,’ ” peace I had to be established d by special treaty. 7 To Rome, | a 


an inland | city, war was the only possible form of business expansion. The 


= Bros: tribes glorified war with naive directness ty a Rome was busy 


_ cloaking her squabbles with plausible pretexts. Under feu udalism, , war was . 


7" the respectable method of business investment. ay centuries, a war a 


_ France was the only method by which an English gentleman could become 


_ rich. The division of booty was like the contemporary declaration of divi- 


In the period of the origins of nationality, war was s the ‘established 


mechanism of nation making. Nations are seldom born except in the: travail 


of battle. The commercial wars of the 17th and 18th centuries were inci- . 


d dental costs of the legitimate maintenance and pursuit of trade.’ _ Bains 4 
Recent studies have furnished striking statistical evidence on the extent 


which war is is a “recurrent phenomenon. A ‘contemporary r revision of 
Odys ysse-Barot (Letters sur le Philosophie de VHi istoire, 1864, ‘page: 20) points 
out that in the 3428 years between the of the Amphictyonic_ 
~ League i in ie B. C. and 1932, there were w 


s, and that o of f 34 quarter. 
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y one was free from an important war.‘ After 


some 967 wars in history 1 in recorded times, Sorokin conc concludes that _ 
war phenomena are almost as common and normal as those of peace. i YS 
eae - Periods of peace as long as a quarter of a century have been exceedingly rare hear 


in the histories of the countries ‘studied. Al Almost every generation ir in ‘the a 


past, with ve very few exceptio points out 


“war. Modern must against t the kind of zealous mistake 
which advocates ¢ of prohibition made a quarter ofac century ago: : they n 


not prove too much. If alcohol were as destructive as its foes of that era 

alleged, the human race would have drunk itself i into a state of inebriat 

‘ ee long ago; similarly, if \ war were so destructive of family life 


some modern ani contend, mankind could. not t have enna its own 


The specificity the Problem. All social problems are specific—as to 
. time, , place, and particular combination of circumstances.® In turning, , then ig 
to the effects of war upon the family, one asks: the effects: of what war, in 


— a) Each war is sgl to sein and i its meaning for ‘family life i in its smost — 


. One war involves danger to large sropartions ns of the population; an- 
= extensive equipment with relatively few persons engaged in actua 
combat. The World War of | 1914- 1918 was a war of men, organized ir in large = 


"machines, « of elaborate ¢ equipment, and with relatively low casualty rat 


There have been v wars, fought chiefly between ; armies; - there are wars which 


are totalitarian, like the present. Some wars are fought chiefly in terms * 
blockade, and counter blockade, with resultant malnutrition and an after- a 


math « of widespread disease; others, like the > present, are fought in in part in 
sychological terms, with a strategy of terror ‘and deception. Finally, yone 

em distinguish between wars in which the chief losses are e from bullets. Sard 


and those where the human c costs take the e form of large losses in in 


ew 
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a 
Finally, what war means family « upon the family. W hat 

is the effect u upon new families, i.e., families formed as the war begins o ol . 


oa during its continuance? Over against these are older, established families, 
vit 


_ where the husband or son is withdrawn for military service. There is the 


unh h war offers an honorable and socially acceptable 
way out of a difficult, and often s hopeless, situation. Over against 


tack or r white, 


called together.” Experience in the administration of public a as- 


sistance funds i in Tecent t years has shown | a ersea proportion « of such un unions, iy 


- ferent meaning for each of these as = as | various — types c or varieties 


‘Direct and Derivate Effects. Wa ar, all 


inimediace, direct effects and i its ‘subsequent, deriva ve effects. 


is an important ‘one, and | emphasizes again t the neceasity of main- 


Ae 5 taining a long-range point of view. By way of example, i it is interesting to 
in ‘the objective retrospect of the centuries, the chain o 


AW 


= 


f con 


service | in the fi field. . Husbands were away home years at a time. 
As: a consequence, the management estates and h households 


heir wives, ‘many women a self-reliance and 


the Manus, i.e., the power of the Roman husband over his wife, came to be 


nds i impose ed upon them on return the wars. Before = 


indicted byt these women as a | tyranny. / After the second Punic W ar, the © 


om c controversy v was was compromised, and the practice of r marriage without Manus 

| 


s rule o over rall men, and « our wives nase over us.” 


ron the « end i is not yet. Tn due time, ‘the Roman matrons ‘ 
In the age of Cicero, band of 


(| | 
q € effects of war vary obviously from one Country o another, de- 
pendent upon the role it plays and the fate it meets. The effects of war upon | of 
the family in an invaded Poland differ from those in a victorious Germany sell 
psychology of an entire nation varies from defeat to victory. The sat 
| 
| 
|| in th 
large nun al tone of the relationship is, figuratively 
i i f indef- | 
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a) Bape all histories. But let there be some things in books which a does not 
= “understand. I hate her who is forever poring over and studying Paleamon’s treatise; % 


_ who never violates the rules and principles of grammar; and, skilled in antiquarian 


lore, quotes verses I never knew; and corrects the phrases | of her friends as old- 


Say Multiple Effects.” ‘The effects of war upon the family are numerous 

nd varied. Modern students. speak of the ‘ “multiple effects’ ” of important 


social changes. ‘Still continuing with the Punic s, one can see 


Po many Romans became wealthy. This made . fathers unwilling t to release ee. ie 
their control over their ‘daughters and their dowries. Free marriages grew 


= without the Manus and with the girl rer remaining under the control of her | ee 


family. Women retained own incomes. With financial 


The birth rate to decline. involved too irrevocable a tie-up 


- of the Augustan age, its ‘frequency had attained the the proportions o of a public lic é 


scandal. Seneca says” that the women n of his | day counted their years not 
consuls but by husbands, Juvenal charges some women with 
rorcing their husbands: before the marriage faded on 


war ‘upon the fo ormation of 1 new families. hee are noted. 
hen | war imminent, an ‘immediate effect i is the the 


acceler ally “temporary 7. 
accel eration is usua y ‘temporary, ome. 


are moved 
choosing the lesser danger of prospect of conscription acts 
Tike a shot i in ‘the of Dan he number of marriage licenses 


ent t higher | tha for th he sa same rani sin the preceding. aie 


8 Willystine Goodsell 


eo e, but became also a power in politics. It was, writes MissGood- ee 
Shares your Matrlage Ded possess a set style of 
— 
on 
— 
— 
wife?” asks the poet Martial, “Because do not with to be my wike’s 
— 
— 


wale marriage rate falls during w war 
ae first, because i it t takes santiago males of susceptible years out of 


circulation; second, ite creates uncertainty a and insecurity 1 not favorable to 


the assumption n of supposedly life-long ong obligations. Marriage ra rates fell ma mar ey. 
edly during the first World War, in France, for example, from 7.7 to 2. 3- ce 

n the whole, the drop was most pronounced in the invaded countries, less 

nine ose that were not, least i tinr nearby ni neutral | countries. When the war was a 


e 
r, there was a swift r recovery in the n the 1 marriage rate: in 1 France from 4.8 i sin 


1917 to 16. oin 1920. 1 The ‘rebound | was similarly striking ir in 1 other belligerent 

countries. Comparing the 1 rates for the five years after the war with those : 
nadia before 1914, it is significant to note that the postwar excess more - 
than counterbalanced the losses of the war years. War, then, tends to post- 


; pone marriage. The marriage rate apparently is a relatively resilient —_ : 


War ar increases the relative number of ‘hasty and illadvised marriages. 
~ Suchm marriages are always occurring. Gin, « coincidence, glandular disturb- ; 
ances, and n nany other factors are involved. In every society, there are 
_ those persons who act with unreasoned impulsiveness, even in regard to the =] 


4 major probl ms of their lives; the hi highly charged emotion: 


en 
which war “engenders i increases both ‘the number of “such ‘persons and the 
pax 


scope of their irrational behavior. After. We orld War I, one heard a great 
e: deal about war marriages, and the term came to carry with it a sort of left- 


+ 


4 handed justification for whatever happened. ‘They were marriages that 


were consummated under the emotional ‘excitement and the a abnormal 


- conditions of the war period and which i in ‘most cases would not have ‘been 

under normal circumstances. 

@ Marry-and-run marriages ‘constitute another form of war phenomena; | 

like hit-and-run accidents, they often are rather tragic: occurrences. By 
: marry-and- run marriages are meant those legal weddings which are not 
followed by continuing cohabitation. . The couple le marry. After a a a week 
or two together, they separate, to, resume ‘the accustomed tenor of their 


— ways. war time, it is at the call of ‘military du 


unbroken transition from romantic bliss to prosaic 
as which i is the basis of continued domestic accord. Happiness i in marriage, 
a according to the experts, is an achievement, not a \ discover - It comes as 4 | 


by-product to successful “experience in ‘living together. Beginning 


_* life ‘together on ‘the romantic level, and with the help of the romantic aura, 3 
“married. couples learn to « compromise as they cohabit. It is this normal 
process which i is lacking i in ‘marry-and-run marriages. The romantic glow 


may y fade, o or be dimmed, err the : separation, 1, while each shares ¢ — 


¢ . When, 
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$0 o, there are in relationships which the | the 


Effects of War ‘upon Established Families. 1. War separates for uncertain 
periods of time the members of families men 


"accustomed homes engage i in “some activity tributary to war. The 
fact is that of separation under psychological conditions which 


engenders. (a) There are two. overshadowing aspects of such separations. 
One is that between parent and child, usually in times past, between father 


4 d uild. T ‘his is s always a a serious matter of far reaching consequences. T he Be 


to the ‘continuing personality development of his It means, particu- 

e: larly i in n many families, the removal of the chief disciplinarian. This a 
ED, comes at a time when the: other members of the family, particularly the 
mother, are already disturbed and preoccupied. Students of the effects of 

the World War, 1914-1918, both in England and i in Germany, refer 
edly to the lack of ‘discipline of children during the | war years, due to the 


ra absence o of the father and the | preoccupation of the r mother and other adults — - 


a abser ice of t the he father means the loss ofh his contributi ion, whatever i it may be, 
Ad 


a in 1 the family. The general ne in many y families wa was 0 one e of hys sein it 


discipline ‘and training there are are in n many homes are are wholly i in nd hands o of 


ta the women of the: household, thus carrying forward that feminization of 


child 1 rearing which many students have noted in modern times. 
| 3 Each war presents its own features of this separation of children foes er, 
_ parents. The present war is witnessing that of mass evacuation. The British 
. for example, place the total number of evacuees i in January, T94t, at 155007 


dition 1, there has ne a sizable transfer of children to the Don 


s. In n other countries, there have been the a as yet u 


000. Most of these are children, moved from u urban | to rural areas 


_ How many alee are now rom moved about, pawn- -like, | on 1 the conti-- 
nent: of Europe i it is impossible to tell. . The present war is unique i in the large 


scale displacement and transplanting of peop ples. 1 The Germans seem to be 

blasting the Poles ‘out of Poland and to be | appropriating Polish homes, — ip 
3 estates, hotels, shops, and factories. It is estimated that there were 4,000 — 


less Poles in Poland in 1940 than when the Germans moved i in. It i is clear 


oa? the German plan “of economic integration and domination, with its 


= division 1 of Europe i into areas of agriculture, of ‘light industry, and of heavy oe 


try nvolves then moving of vast numbers of people a as they yareneeded = 


4 

-® For data on British e evacuees, cf. Willard W aller, Pe ar rand the Family, : 29, New York, 19405 


10 the in — The New Yorker, July 27; 
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or women, hayes or sil It ise that this often 


a separations m mean to to children and families. Involved i in 1 these | transfers: at . 


best is the largest cl child- -placement job on on record, done vunder the stress of 
a war, with a minimum of case work. To one familiar | with the wide r: range of = 


adjustment that attend ev even n the better done of chil. 


thousands of ‘is difficult to assess. 


The other outstanding aspect of family ‘separation dur 
- between husband. and wife. . This ; customarily means th the wife : stays in the | 
home. The result of ‘this is the break-up of a crystallized relationship, ‘thus 


PX 


ie for both the prob! 


when persohs change their place or their status. We shall concern ourselves 
first v with the husband who is withdrawn from his ci civilian setting, g, taken to 


a camp, and made into a soldier for the t time being. 
of the basic elements in all wars is their r effect ct upon 1 the r mores. of 


soldier who i is withdrawn from civilian life. Let us examine 1e this in terms of 


"process. First he is removed from his primary groups— —family, neighbor- 
hood, church—with their controls over his conduct. He shakes off, as it — a 

his identification with: the erstwhile moral pattern. He goes into the army 


and thus s achieves a certain anonymity. . He loses his identification with the 
_ groups ; he has known. He enters a group in which there is is ‘occupational and a” 
His new buddies a are all engaged ir in same 


The Soldier and the Ingroup. “You are in the army 1 now.” It is a man fe 


world in which old- -time and ‘feminine controls are gone, at least for the — 
moment. All soldiers are in the same boat. To drink, t “engage in mours, 


a: is to behave as the group does. It is traditional for the soldiers to “cut 
oer. loose.” What the sociologists call an ingroup has come into being. No dis- 
grace is d in the assumption of ‘certain liberties As new 


es, for the time : being, new forms « of con : 
new patterns of conduct for” 


up. Army life i is s rigid. It controls you, even your thinking, much 
Iti is a a life ofr routine. ome hen there is temporary release from the 


uct become 


would be parti 


her illicit love affair for the rivalry 


| 
— 
— 
| |) i The term mobility of the mores is suggested | a 
nobility of the mores is suggested to 
mu 
. 
agai 
eecommissioned officers. [hey are the underdogs. They take the orders. They 


WAR AND THE FAMILY 
of! vie more lovely sis sisters. Again, the soldier’s new military status gives him a 
- opportunity. There are no women folk to check the hours of hi his pursuits. 


~The uniform has its own appeal in wartime. The government furnishes 
-prophylactics. There is no local court to > comprehend you. The girl knows 


i you are in the army; she knows what to expect. Then, too, the soldier — 
-—_rationalizes his need. He is serving his country. Doesn’t this girl owe some- = 
thing | to him? In other words, the wearing o of the uniform is rationalized | to 


4 

confer u upon the individual ; a different set of moral precepts. Older, , more 
stringent, inh inhibitive mores continue to have his approval, to be > sure, 
a y hold for the folks who stay at home, particularly for his women folk. 
iam He i is “ ‘in the army now” "and the moral code has to be translated and ‘ae 

changed to meet the needs of a unisexual group which is serving the 


in time ofc crisis sand with great danger to himself. He i is his: 


tends te to ) be long as as the i ingroup persists, Obviously, are many in- 


bs ne - dividual reactions to > the i ingroup, some wholly « different from n what has been 


’ isolation and the tem 


1e greater 
r sponsibility « and leadership i in the family. She must now ‘ ‘take « over,’ "as: a 
we say. Her first steps in 1 this direction may falter but there is no other way. po 


Moreover, the necessity may be continued. The of leader- 


* 1860, the South became a matriarchy. The men went away from home to other 
battlefields, leaving the women free to “manage farm and plantation without their 


bungling hindrance; whence they returned, those who had escaped heroic death 
found their surrogates in 1 complete and ‘years 


> ==. 


bs, 
— 
wa 
— 
~When one is dealing with armies, and particularly armieson the move,ome 
must face this transvaluation of the mores. Such transvaluation may be 
temporary; it may last only so long as he isin the army; when hereturnsto 
ation from other women in the same position makes the a 
portunity. Sooner or later, confusion and misunderstandings arise between 
the separated couple. Each tends to become uncertain about the other; each 
detects the air of uncertainty in the other. The next step may bea defensive _ 
coolness toward the other, or some degree of conflict. Nobody knows what 4 
the proper relationship is; for this very reason, conflict is apt to grow. There 
is uncertainty, and the temptation of freedom, for each from the other, 4 
| 
— 


had fixed the habit of cc ene ale I first st began to know hem, t 


inates many marriages. are killed in wars ; they die 
4 fon disease. The death toll of the World War needs no repetition. ~The - 
present war is proving thus” far less costly i in life. Casualty lists published — 
% by: the present  belligerents are but as footnotes to t those of the preceding one 
even when air raid | victims are ‘included. Some: e couples take advantage of the 


: separation of war service to be divorced. Some t men disappear. Some, taken 


_ prisoners, may reappear ou out of the blue a long time afterwards. Some return — 
ee physically disabled. War, in other words, creates on a large scale, the prob- 


Jems of widowhood, desertion, divorce, and the renijustment that physical © 


disability. of one mate e often involves. 
= by all. who : are reunited, there is the task of f reestablishing that pe- 

late which i is the es essence of family life. ‘This i it is 

ot filed in secluded portfolios when war =. fi 

- separates them. They go on living in their respective worlds. The significant y 


_ fact is that these worlds have oi different, often grossly, glaringly dif 
ferent. Men particularly go 70 to the ends of the world. Two million Americans. 
went. to France during the World War. Canadians “went to England; | 


ali o the Near East; Indians to France. When, later on, such men 
“are : rennited with their wives both have their respective pasts behind them. 


i". why 


: 
| Many: a married soldier ‘(and conceivably his wife) who, i in ‘the excitement tof, q j 


war, takes es lightly a a commandment or two returns to his or her ¢ own wn fireside 
- with a sense of shame and remorse. Internal struggle, which the psychia- 
- trists call mental conflict, is often deep-seated and unconscious. It may be q 


more than a coincidence that" the Ww orld generation was so ready, it 


It i is interesting to speculate on what war means today to 


ig ee which the husband and wife are of different nationalities. There must 
many families which Germans" are married to Poles, to English, 
French r mates. There are Italians married to Greeks. - These crossings ould 


found not only i in the warring countries but i the neutrals as well. 


represented extensively and where their intermarriage has been’ facile 
ee. tated and eve even n encouraged. I have shown elsewhere the extent of such i inter- a 


marriages in one large eastern state and the | prevailing combinations.” 
John Andrews Rice, ‘ ‘My Father’s Folks,” Harper’s Magazine, 426, New York, Sep- 

3 James H. S. Bossard, Marriage and the Child, Chapter V, Philadelphia, ‘doe: oe 7 

author’s ‘ and as i ‘in Marriage,” "Amer. Sociol. Rev., December 
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Clearly, tension must develop in many cases where the 
two nationalities involved | are at war with each other. Few persons can. 
; escape their cultural ral heritage r nor or view their f family relationships with com- x 


‘<qiatlhavle Raids and Family Life. ‘Air raids 1 represent a new aspect ¢ of man’s 
to man. ostensibly as attacks upon military: 


WwW hat the: wanton destruction of civilian to fam 


- life we do not yet know. Possibly the literature on large scale disaster epi- 
_ sodes may give the be est hint. The home is the physical symbol of the ~ 
family’s s life and unity. The destruction of one’s home means, then, more E 


than the destruction of so much property. It is the outward loss ninward 
a 


¥ = hat does continuing recourse to air raid shelters mea 


‘may “not common forge of devotion an and 


4 Does the modern blackout mean for family life what | the ‘isolated medieval Exes, ; 


castle did? Guizot, in his Historie de le Civilization en France, refers to ) the Lar 
complete isolation of the medieval while an re- 


4 Never, in any form of society, has a family, 1 een to its most dante: expression, 
husband, wife and children, been found so closely drawn together, pressed one against — 


the other, and separated fre from all other and rival relations. 


WwW ar effects established families ‘through what it does to their 


iia both during and after the war | period. War is s destructive of wealth. — 
RR redirects production to nonproductive ends. It alters the p price level with | 


3 


indicate that it is not 
a. pric pb 000. “The present war is so expensive because it is a war of mec ch 


anized- units, a clash of machines. The result is the exte 
destruction « of property rather | than of life. This means that after such 


war more people will survive but with f fewer ‘reserves of wealth. . This can- 
not but spell reduced planes 3 of living for « all peoples involved. As the present 
ar approaches a destruction es counter-destruction from: the 


AG 


aw 


—— 
¥ |§ Ihe extent of such involvement is at the present writing not clear, 
a= 
4 
— 
particular deteriment to families OM INCOMes. Wars SCC 
be unduly costly. As war becomes more mechanical and technical, the 
trend is unmistakably toward greater relative cost. It cost about 75 cents 
kill a man in Caesar’s time. The price rose to about $3000 in the Napo- 


al nits increasingly. This will make the war a 
of homes and productive establishments. plague, and hur human 


suffering thus can be the only gainers. y 
The effect of the war upon the birth. rate is obvious a and measurable. 
~ Belligerent countries experience a a fall in their birth rates during wartime | 
and usually a temporary rise after the close of the war. These manifestations 
i an vary, however, in different countries, dependent upon the length and dura-_ 
tion of hostilities and relative position to the area of combat. The experience sind 
. = during and after World WwW ar I is interesting a and ‘instructive. a 
_ Combining all northern and western | Europe, the birth rate : dropped em 
24. 2 for the: > years IgII- I- 1914 to 17.0 for the y years 1915-19, a drop of almost Zz 
30 percent. Among the belligerents, the drop in France, which was inv raded, 
came earliest and fell lowest; in England, which was isolated relatively from 
the fighting and which reached its war peak later, ‘the drop: came late and a 
was slight. I n Bulgaria, Hungary, | Belgium, Germany, and Italy, the lowest _ 


~ 


E birth | rate of the war period was below half of the prewar rate. For the 


BI period as a + whol, including 1919, the birth rates were less than 60 percent _ 
normal in Hungary; about 60 percent for France, Germany, 
Belgium Bulgaria: approximately 65 percent for Italy and Austria; and 


ie 80 percent for England. In most countries, the curtailment in births ‘during 


“the Ww orld ar period ‘corresponded to the e entire number of births of two 
whole normal years, on a prewar - basis; in Italy, to the births of 1 by 


a. and in England, to those of a little less than a year." ad ea 4 
‘The: recovery after the war was prompt and marked. In Hun- 

: . gary, Austria, Belgium, and Bulgaria, it began in 19195 it in England, France, 


and Italy, jin 1920 All Europe, e even the neutrals, seem to have heaved a 


= by 1920 ¢ and settled ¢ down to to having babies. The birth: rates rates of 1921 = 


the v warring nations were > from 3 to 10 points higher per r thousand | popu ula- 
tion and relatively higher rates prevailed for several years. By 1925- 1926, 
it had fallen, in most countries, to the prewar level and thereafter the long- — pe 


This marked reduction of the birth rate te during the four to five year Ww World a 


ek} 
ae War eriod affected subse uently the ; age structure ¢ of the pe ulations i in 
‘populz 


“the « countries involved. The contracted age levels s of these war years shave 


- moved upward through the successive age groupings of the population 
_ pyramid. As these contracted age levels have come to the child-producing 7 
af 
years, their relatively small and is bound to result in another 


marked of the b birth rate; when, in addition, as is ‘the: case in 


recast 


4 “War the Birth Rate,” The Statistical Bulleti Metropolitan Life Insurance 


any, March, 1940, page = : 
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significance for population growth is doubly serious. One is tempted, then, 
to agree with the following doleful fol of the immediate future in app 


=a of one generation. Precisely this has “dado in 1 Europe. The current war : : 
threatens, therefore, to put off, for many decades, a recovery of normal balance of a 
in the countries engaged. 


of life, either widowed or to ph and hildlessness. 


8. There re remains to be considered, for these recent aii, ta effect of : 


_ war upon | the spread of contraceptive i information. War spells uncertainty, 
and insecurity and these cause thoughtful husbands and wives: ‘to hesieate 
over having more children. This naturally intensifies interest in birth co 


‘trol methods. The W: orld War of 1914-1918 saw the birth wesngese movemen 


of fe. Under the October 11, 


7 he other night at Epping they bombed a house fall of expectant mothers. I had | to. a 
= deal with the casualties. I thought I was inured to most things, at times almost to 
_ the point of callousness, but never have I seen anything so terrible or horrible as the q 
results of this. To have to to amputate arms of pregnant w women, as well as to deal with 
other horrible mutilations is an experience I inn never to have t to go through a again. 
; . uch ; a picture tells its own story and its own need. It is not 


a uppose that the present war will do > much to democratize further 


edge and use of contraceptive methods. 


Wear and Social Changes Peculiarly Important to the Family. (1) Ww ar cn 


not but affect the ; status of women. It is obvious that when the: man is : away 
- = woman must play—at being : a man. Reference has been made to che 

improved status of Roman ladies during and after the Punic Wars and of - 


~ southern rn women after the Gwvil War period. This process has been much — 
accelerated in recent years as war has involved increasingly the efforts a 
women. The change in warfare fi from a. clash between professional armies to ae 


. a a struggle between entire populations, the > addition of economic to o military — aes 
or of conflict, the development of totalitarian warfare, a all have com- © 
bined to make the efforts and contributions of women men of greater i importance a 
s This” involves the increasing employment of women outside of the home 2 aa 


9 a their invasion of new fields of employment, the fading out or at least blur- oie 
oe ring, of class distinctions in the competitive contacts of the job, the — 
of cold cash, and the enlargement of new horizons i in ‘many: yays beyond the 

a F daily occupation . Air raids make her morale a basic line of defense, =» 
cannot t stop there. women n work, earn, and spend 


and after the first World War. Wa ar not the 
mployment of women “from a shameful business to heroism” lessens eel 


Tul | 
“The Cumulative: Effect of Successive Wars ‘Compositions of Populations,” 


4 


— 
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4 pene it put the finishing touches upon ‘ “the emancipation of women.” But hie s 


The decay of established 1 moralities came about as a by- product. V We 


This change i in n status ‘and the change i in | the m mores, particularly the sex 


ment yor in sex behavior means gente he before ‘the law i in matters of 
divorce, desertion, and "separation. They ‘necessitate the democratic mar- 


riage . They e encourage companionate marriage. The loosening of sex and 
4 Tes mores s contribute t to the i increase of ter tension within the: marriage bond. al 


The challenge to time-honored ‘sanctions s results in insecurity, both in the | 


home and outside. Increasingly, the hunt does not cease after the hare and 

ne. 2. There are counteracting and complicating factors i in the changing sex 


: ratio which war brings about. W ar is the g1 great killer—of men. | It takes a 
nation’s young men and when it is satiated, returns the leavings. Losses 


_ War are heaviest among 1g men under 3o. In the first World War, 72 percent 
of German military deaths and 55 percent of the French losses were of men 
; under 30. This means men ei ither recently married or at the period of life — 


when they would bem most prone to marry. The toll of war means, then, 
aa "corresponding. disproportion between the sexes. s. War alters the sex r ratio, 
especially in the younger age groups. The first World Wa ar was of o ou 


standing importance in this respect, creating a huge reservoir of younger | 

women—two million in Germany, one million France, one million in 
Great Britain. Mere not cover matter. Many 


The results ofall were “sufficient to interfere seriously with the folk 


amous pattern 
There were i in each warring nation after ae bap numbers ee women ag 


mium and 1 not t unnaturally, many of them knew it.17 W ae didn’t like 
. (c) The proportion of ill-_ 
‘fitting mart.ages was increased—women who in normal times would have 
* rated an A husband had ton make the best of grade | C, older men — + r 
girls, u men getting ‘married, 


= Elizabeth K. “The ai of English Ww ond War of 
‘unpublished paper, read at the Eastern Sociological Society Conference, Agen, 1940. An cel E 
discussion of the problems under discussion. 


the 
| 
sponsible quarters there was serious discussion of giving polygamy legal 
2. 


* 


s een way ial sais g this i is to say that most peop ae sto op what they have © 


been: doing a and do something else. All aspects of the social life are centered 
d 


_ upon a new task—the \ waging of 5 war. The economic structure is focusse 


wal 


“upon the production of the sinews of 1 war. Educational institutions train | 


personnel” and foster ‘morale. reachers present arms. Population is 
distributed. Some areas grow phenomenally, others contract 

~ ingly, problems multiply inevitably in both. Accredited leaders in the peace 

_ time e regime ¢ are withdrawn for war service. Social services lag because « 
re preoccupation with o other ti tasks . Civil liberties are suspended or del 


“a Smaller c communities ar and neighborhoods a are > swallowed up in the ne war waging — 
4 unit. All this means that large m masses of people are shifted from their cus- 


occupations and preoccupations. . They are e taken away from their — 
iry control groups. If the country is invaded, many of the customary 

— controls ;may vanish. h. Meanwhile, new conditions appear and and they have the 


sanction of being war essentials. New judgments | arise to meet these needs, 


which means that new folkways and mores appear. Old ones may 
and. do, of cc course, , but for the time being, i in defensive vein. The threshold a 
Bre nhibition is lowered. New forms of conduct are che roved. Ordinarily, — 
% ores change slowly; in war, they behave like active mutants. In brief, 
r crack acks the whip, peoples, classes, areas, ons, all reform 
emselves i s into ne new groupings or functioni Levolve new 
lized arrangements by which to live.C’ est la guerre. 
ies 4. War develops its own characteristic psycho ogy—an accumulation of — 
-_ kaleidoscopic changes of ideas, impressions, and emotions. War is ushered 
_ in usually on a wave of sentimentality and hysteria. ' This is succeeded by 
e of in ‘turn . There is a sense 


became a a human having been the play friend of a denen 
x tions” in the same nursery gives way to a cheap Ford car. . The future is 
apt = oy not eat, drink and ride i in the Ford rd car? As’ Waller has 


— 


“hedonistic | life adjustments a a short- 
= war gets under wa way, , it strikes, and i it does so blindly. Modern: warfare, 
a particularly, makes a fetish of invisibility. It strikes, not only blindly but 

also impersonally. Perhap 


ably ly just relation between effort and result, labor the rewards of labor, 


_— Seems as natural to the mind o of the average citizen as it is indispensable. to 
4 maintenance of the state. With war, this conception changes. An ir- 


Willard Were fhe Family, t 13. 


= 
ets 
4 


EVIEW 
The relations between 
= | 
els 


"causality. Life becomes a a carnival i in nothing remains true to itself. 


4 


: fs to him. There is a robot-like ‘disregard of individual effort. WwW Thy then 


a limited by the ‘old restrictions? W hy then be inhibited t by yesterday’ s 
virtues? W hy then labor, . and especially r save, when | their rewards are aretaken 


away, impersonally through the law of chance? ‘Why educate the next 
neration to a set of principles which are now being disproved? 
mg © To the student of dynamic soc iology, war is a complex of s C 
ges. The effects of war, broken down one by one, are similar to various 
or ‘scale changes. It disturbs mi most things, it dislocates and disorgan- 
ja 4 any, it sweeps away some, it breaks others. On the other hand, it is > 
aA _ harbinger o sy co that is new. Some of the : new are the products of war; in P 
other cases, war but facilieates the trend, that which was 


raining word. Ws leash. 


= 


st 


are some, just disturbing; others are disorganizing; a relatively 
“4 2 

few, plain demoralizing. It is easy, however, to point out the vagaries of 


co nduct and philosophy which develop. . Over against these i is the fact that 


=... millions of men :n and women come through, not -unseared, for the crucible of 


does not permit that, but put for most part with a better 
of life a an 


deeper respec ct for their virtues, , and it is not too to vith 


wl 


-munit 


he point of view of reason: aucality. 
me 
ice 
ooft 
| 
| 


= 

MosT human s¢ societies, t the instigating symbols and 
F poals: of children, a as well as of adults, are ordered to s systems of ap-_ 
- propriate age, sex, and kin behaviors. These roles usually exist within *€ 
a hierarchy of privileges. There is great variation between societies as to Fe 


oh and rigidity of f age and sex however, 


Along with the definition of roles and ranking of age 
sex, our Western society includes a third type of hierarchical relational — 
system, which limits and defines the approved responses and goals of the 
child. T This is a type e of hierarchy \ which ranks people i in n defined subordinat : 

-superordinate relationships, w without regard for their age, ‘SEX, or 


Listed i in order of increasing degrees of i in- i-marriage, the status groups 


_ The a aim of this paper is to call attention to the fundamental i ] importance ; 


in America o of « f age, sex, and class. instigations s and | goals i in n the socialization = 
of the human organism. It must be | admitted immediately that the psycho- — ae 


of appropriate status behavior, that is, the nature of 
ns and prestige responses which apparently motivate — Weir 


child’ internalization of social controls is not understood. What “pres- 
tige, “approval,” ‘acceptance,’ ” and “ mastery” ar are in n terms of bio- 
oe psychological dynamics w we » do not yet | know. . Indeed, , the 1 physiologist ha 
| os not yet satisfied himself c concerning the nature of the biological process 


_ underlying the “primary” ’ eating, , sexual, and pain responses of man. It © 
seems aa however, that even these so- called “biological drives” reach — 
their psychological threshold only in socially determined form. Although 
they are less complex functions of social training ag than i is — 
; nevertheless eating, « or or sexual, behavior, or even reaction to post- — 
operative shock certainly includes s psychosocial determinants. These cul 


ee _ tural | formants differentiate between variously socialized men with regard 


to the Community Section of the Sociological Society, 
— 29, 1940. The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to W. Lloyd Warner of the — 
a. __ University of Chicago, with whom he has studied American status systems; to John Dollard 
am with whom he carried out a research upon the socialization and personality development of _ 
¥ Negro children and adolescents, and to Mr. and Mrs. Burleigh Gardner, from whom he learned Be. 
the white class patterns an method of child in a Joint researc research i in southern com-— 


om 


ii 
a 
— 
— 


may simp y accept 


In the present state of psychological research, one 
observation and experimen t that social seca a 


= repeated testimony of obser 
ary”) reinforcements of human behavior exist in 1 great number a and com- 


Although type of 1 motivation is not clear, it certainly 


erv “children one year. W or not 


ye”” which may be observed 
t’s smiles and enables his demands for the mother’s presence — 


omen when he i is not hungry or or in pain), and his rejection ¢ of food in respons 


to the s social stimulus of visitors are responses to stimuli y which i in ‘turn ar 
conditioned to food, it is that they constitute social intercourse. 


a already related to the age-hierarchy in w which the infant’s exploration of the 


world must be pursued. In general, then, it appears that social ‘instigations 
v and goals (votalization, , smile, caress) are integrated into the | 
‘pattern of the ck child as early as the infantile level. ‘If the ‘physiological 
“drives” are more apparent at this age, they become : increasingly obscured ec? 


weaning, cleanliness, and genital training are internalized. 
A child therefore learns (acquires discrimination) not simply by being 


denied or allowed to achieve biologically pleasant : states, , but also by ex-— 
» approval, or disapproval expressed in 


periencing acceptance 
of age prestige. Af the ‘mother to the child 


is anx iety con 
ess. lot 


y 


can 


op sisting of Parents, | adult visitors, and « children; to > the extent: hat 


- control her, he not only quiets his hunger but also stills his ; anxiety asa = 
household of phy sically and socially older and : ; 


| or relatively helpless being i in a 


a the situation i is of this nat ture, it seems ra 
“secondary” goal- nses. It seems more 


"promising to awe at outset the of the emotional and social 


ae processes i in learning. The : > aim n of such a | study of human socialization would — 
ae be to develop « one construct + which would integrate findings dealing with | 
S both the affective and the central nervous 1s systems into one conceptual eS ae 
t of such an integrated 


e accomplishmen 


2 scheme of socialization. The 1 ultimat 
; i construct of learning, such as is now being explored at several centers in-— 
_ cluding the Institute of Human Relations, would be to abolish the cone 
ual dichotomy between biological and psychosocial behavior. ‘It would no 


to of affection, anxiety, or 


ig 
|) |) 
are 
refusal to eat solid food, or his failure to ac hy con, ‘soci 
| 
insti 


LD 
"responses a as being « ofa different order from tho ose which are presumably con- 
trolled by the central 1 nervous system. Failure to learn the required social | 


“controls, as \ well ; as emotional blocks to learning would also be dealt with ie 

under such a theory of learning, which must face the problems 1s of both the 


‘socially adaptive < and maladaptive roles of anxiety in 


ry 


seems s clear that all coe of s status s and rank i in our r society ; are maintained 


by the enforcement of biological, emotional, and ‘social ler aS 

_ Physical, geographical, or socia pattern may be used at times to symbo re 


_ prestige relationships. A child’s hair is cut differently from an adult’s, a 


male’s from a in pa a lower-class s hair i is cut 


y 
‘expressed geographically by residence “across the tracks,” or in the hol- 


a lows, flats, and most dilapidated | housing areas in cities, ‘and on impover- 


ished or or “tenant i in the country. In most low- status churches, women 
are kept from the pulpit and chancel in regular religious services. . Language - 

isi also employ ed to symbolize rank; certain phrases and tones are forbidden ai 


to — by adults, to Negroes by v whites i in the South, and to lower-class 
ns those -class positions. Clothes ot only age and 
tomobiles gio’ in 


sabotage are the behaviors ‘permitted. to ‘inferiors in ‘in their 

with supe superiors in each of these hierarchies. Biological, ‘emotional, and social 


rewards a nd punishments maintain the relative “privileges of the ranke d 


groups . As socialization proceeds, these controls are internaliz 
forms of anxiety. T ‘This socially approved anxiety of the child n may be a an a 


instigation either to strive for the appropriate behavior, or to flee from te be 
unrewarded or punished behavior with regard to age, sex, or class roles. +i 
The child’s learning of that behavior which is appropriate to his age age and | 
sexual status is motivated not only by social instigations, but also by the — 
_ emotional i interaction between him and his p parents and siblings. The history : 
7 - of these affective identifications and hostilities determines the ease with 
which the age-sex hebavior a and evaluations are ber 
For e examp 


ye 
jab 
— 
—— 
ge, sex, and class position give rise to 
= antagonisms between ‘all prescribed behavior of the — 4 
e, protection, and mastery are the soci 
— 
— 


= 


property-respecting, cleanliness, is a process 


~ leaves both cultural and affective marks upon ‘the organism. In this process, — 
the social realism and psychic ease with which the le age-sex roles are learned — 
_ seems to depend upon the degree | of adaptive or r maladaptive s striving for 
parental and sibling roles which the child experiences. The strength of the — 
child’s emotional identifications in the age-sex hierarchy of the family is as 
critical as the biological and social reinforcements in his learning of the cul- 


-__Age-subordipation, which most in individual s in in our society must ist learn to to 
accept in economic and social relationships until relatively in 
would appear an especially difficult adaptation for the first, 
aa or only, child ‘to , make. During the first eighteen months of life, a child in . 
any birth- -position appears to accept the mother as omnipotent and to de- ‘4 - 
pend upon her almost t entirely for his his biological and emotional nurture. 
a hen ‘feeding, cleanliness, a and other t: types of tr: training are : required by t the 
infant of this age, , they must necessarily be instigated | and maintained with. 
~ out the aid of pres 1. At the very early age in our soci hen 
ee out the aid o prestige motivation. At the very ear y age in our society when = 
most infants are required to attempt such learning, the age-prestige motiva- __ 


tion of “acting like a boy or "or like Daddy or Mother” 


behavior to pace t se them i in learning the appropriate age-sex | behavior. The 


; a ; child, thi first child, or a child separated by about six years from his | 
“nearest sibling on the other hand, has to face a tremendously steep age- 
Pipes In some instances, t the only or first child is stimulated constan itly by 


to ae impact t of parental s stimulatic yn, nor to s serve ye as therapeutic 


_ targets for ag aggression from. the p P nts, his goals a are often set too 


for he is the class of the in next genera- 

- tion. If in addition, the family is ‘attempting to to increase its rank in the class — 
system, the { first or only child i is n most likely to be overstimulated At the 


opposite pole i is the child d who, owing. either to “spoiling” ” or to o excessive — 


parental dominance, does not strive for the increasingly complex age-typed 
__ behaviors. One result of such extreme parental love-demands or of over- 4g 
"protection is to intensify the age-subordination of the child, and to fix nal * 


long n marks of child-status upon his behavior. ‘This consequence seems more 


4 


likely if if the child i in question has no siblings near -his own nage f from whom 


a E Competition for the parents’ favor é and care (which is the essential factor 

h 


= between c children i in the s same family) li likewise i is expressed anal 


if 


= 


|) 
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gle and therefore has a real source of an anxiety. To “beat the game” of age- 
_ privileges \ with one’s siblings is to win evidence of paren ntal favor, ac cceptance: ie 
protection, ‘greater than one’s: age-role permits. ies, 


such competition z appears to be moderated by the custom of of entrusting the uw 


parental role to an older child. ‘Usually each child thus receives his tu turn t to 
act as -parent-surrogate to a younger child. A weak form of this s hostility- 
een exists as a device in middle and upper-class families, by ; 
der si ibling i is allowed to assume minor care and es ofa 


s his familial define the appropriate age ‘and 
pe: tions. These family, clique (“gang,” “peer,” or “bunch”) and school | Be 


roles are psy chologically maintained by s sanctions which i instigate t the child aa 
toward the. allowed prestige goals, and penalize i inappropriate age participa- 

tion. W ithin the family, biosocial privileges st such as food and sweets, clothes, Le | 
a room to | one’s self, an allowance, lunch money, courting and sexual 


 ploration, use of the automobile, | etc., are age-typed. Forms of play are _ 


likewise age- -graded by both the and the child’s clique. 


aia 


a 
_ The school is our most thoroughly age-graded institution. With compul- — on 


sory promotion n now ‘operating in most public school systems, we have a form: Rape - 


Be of au automatic, involuntary age-grading which has had few parallels i in. primi- ie. 2 
mit ive societies. In the e social life of the elementary or secondary school pupil, ‘ 
(Great ‘differentiation in rank and clique behavior e exists” between groups” 
oy separated by only one or two age-grades. Caroline Tryon has described .- 
: = quantitative methods the a marked variations in social personality 1 roles 


in Berkeley, 
istory of their id identification with, an | 
petition n for, the differ with. respect to their a adaptation to. 
oes the age-hierarchy of the family and larger society. Some accept the required 
5 role, others ‘strive vigorously _ for the privileges of a higher age- group, ‘and 
& still others flee downward from the appropriate age-demands to an earlier 
= level. TI he child who pushes | hard against | the system | of age-rank, fighting 
7 y cunning and a aggression for the privileges 0 of f older ‘siblings o or parents i 
a “likely t to meet t especial difficulty in the adolescent | period. At this time, = 
w hen he is ‘maturing 1 very y rapidly i in sexual and physical status, he « = 
sively resists the subadult status which society fixes upon him by economic, __ 
sexual, and educational subordination. Ww hen such upward age-striving- 


children are also basically aggressive a they would be 


pected to rebel subadult status in n adolescence. Individuals 


— 
—— 
2.4 
— te 
= 


of this type a are likly than are those who 


ae flee downward from their ; age-status, to strive | also for ps ‘participation with a a 


social class higher than that of their parents. In this upward clas 


parents. 
regard | 
between the color castes s in the South, or between 
upper-class individuals of the same color group, the individual of subordi- _ a 


nate rank is treated as if he had child status. White servants, for oo : 


a 


as well as almost all Negroes, are called by their first names by the high- — 4 
cae 


status a Negro man, is called “boy” and a Negro 
; 


: even more rigid and lasting in in 
“ss “4 our society th an is age-ty ning. partes y sexual status and color-caste status 
are the only lifelong forms of rank. In our society, one can escape them in 

approved fashion only by death. Ww hereas sexual mobility i is somew hat less 


rare today ‘than formerly, sex-inappropriate. behavior, social or r physical, 
— is s still one of the most severely punished sposuincend of our social code. 
aa In most familial, occupational, and political struc tures the male is trained © 
for the supe fe cted largely to 
ordinate positions. As i in n other ty pes of inferior rankings, however, 


female position allows a certain degree of chronic ay c aggression, sabot: tage, 
and cleverness against | the s the superior 1 rank. T he modes of expressing person- — 
ality traits such as fear, aggression, and affection are also socially typed for. : 
sex. The sexual role and personality are ‘trained by the family and school, © 
ae their insistence upon sex-appropriate language, clothes, hairdress, — 


ait, of voice, play, recreation, and work. ‘For most 
riate behavior is established is made especially difficult by the early - 
es ence of biosocial sexual instigations in the child. , There i ‘is evidences i in 
and exploratory studies of children, however, to suggest that tl the 
child’ s imitation of of a sex-role is functionally related to his early genital 
: training, (2) | his learning « of the ou out- t-marriage rule of the family, and 3) the 


ertain, moreover, that in middle-class child training the sexual im- . 
are still heav ily. tabooed. The degree of or abruptness i in 


This penalizing 1g of the sex sex drive itself i is s intensified i in those families where 


child is toa assume sex-role too early or too 


| 
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ow who a1 are anxious concerning . their own sex-typing are ty 
to overemphasize those controls upon 1 the child. The learning. of sex- 


priate behavior also depends | 
ex parent is motivated by the effort to escape const 
isfavor, or by positive reinforcements of acceptance and 


ails to imitate ‘more fully the same-sex parent, owing either to that 


sex-typing. 
sexual role, which is first defined training the 
chil is in successful cases greatly strengthened by the sex-typing controls 
to > which he is is ; subjected |. later. In his social clique, his school, and his formal 
» the child g gains prestige if he learns the : sex- -appropriate ¢ code, A 
—and a at times physical—punish- 


kinds until full but also in the and church, 

7 pecially” in lower-class environments. In the white or Negro lower-class 1 in 

the South, men and women 7O years of age, as well as children, are segre- 

gated spatially i in church o1 or lodge meetings. 
In American as in ‘most ‘societies, the crucial definition of the Poe 


“priate role is made at adolescence. The study, of Berkeley adolescents by — 


4 ryon, previously referred to, indicates that the earlier physical and social 
maturation of adolescent girls leads to rather serious adjustment problems 
is for the boys of tl the s same ne age- -grade. | For a time, sex roles $ appear to hrc 8=St—O” 


but in year or two. the normal | adult patterns ‘usually are estab-— 


lished. This research leads one to question whether the actual roles of males 
and females at different periods in childhood and adolescence may not be 
quite different from the e unchanging dichotomy which we popularly as assume. 


society differs according to to ‘their social class. Within the lower class in 
Mississippi, for example, w white. or Negro > preadolescents and women usually 
= drink, or curse in public without meeting punishment from their — 
- family or clique. The corresponding age and sex groups in the lower-middle _ 
class, on the o other hand, are forbidden such behavior. Age-sex 1 roles in farm a 
if and house work, i in family discipline and child-rearing, i in schoo! school, and i in 
social class. system restricts intimate participation to a limited group 
within a society, above and beyond the age-sex restrictions. Social. 
relationships are extension ns o of intimate clique and family relationships; 
limit the basis of a pattern of traits (such as family 


language, , etc c.), all of which ch are re differentiated according to vrank in the class 


By defining the gro which ai an individual n may have inti- 


i 
M 
— 


are largely selected from narrow of that class" with 


his. family’ s social clique, and } ew own social clique. 1 The i instigations, : 


goals, and sanctions of both the > family and of the intimate clique are 
a function gg of class w wor thatis, of the in their 


= 


a 


eats his food to of his choice of play: ‘and of his 


a and occupatignal goals. The times and places for his recreation, the chore 
‘aoe required of him by his family, the rooms and articles in the house popes h 
_may use, th the wearing of certain clothes at certain times, the | amoun ) 
_ studying required of him, the economic controls | to > which | he is eabjected by 
. his p parents, indeed his \ s very conceptions 0 of right and ‘wrong, all vary ac ord 


Our knowledge of social class training and of the biological and psy “a 
2 differentials in child development as between class environments a 


now sufficient to enable us to say that no studies can | henceforth generalize 


about “the child.” We shall always have to ask, ‘ “A child of whi what class, in 


wh lat ery y few of the statements which o one might make 


= classes “ors low | status. The social i instigations and goals o of the oy ; 

SS class, for example, a are fundamentally unlike those of the lower class. 

_ In education, the ineffectiveness of middle-class sanctions upon the great 
masses of lower-class children probably is the crucial dilemma | of our 

a thoroughly middle-class teachers « and school ‘sy stems. The processes under- 

- lying this failure are not yet. clear but it seems probable | from. life Maite 
that lower-class children remain ‘ ‘unsocialized” and ‘ ‘unmotivated” (from 
the viewpoint of middle- class culture) because. (1) are humiliated 
punished too severely in the school for having the lower-class culture which — 


oe own mothers, fathers, and siblings approve, and (2) because the most 


powerful ‘reinforcements i in learning, | namely, t those of emotional. and soc social _ a 
"reward, are systematically denied ‘to the | lower-class child byt the systems of 
4 privilege e: existing in the school and in the larger s society. 


~ The culture which the child brings: with ‘him has by ine 


clique relationships, our social class system narrows his training en- st 
_ must learn and struggle continually to maintain, in order to meet 
family’s status demands as a class unit, is great. Class training of the ch 
Jower-class children, for example, would hold for upper-middle-class chil- bot 
mid 
™ 


gression, and recreation than they now reveal. 


class child and family, who ar are from a quite e different culture, however, she — 
— the school administration have need for socially more skillful meth- 7 
ods and less ethnocentric, middle-class bias with regard to m manners, ag- 


in child t training. If she is is ‘to pit. herself a against t the lower- or ‘upper- 


= 


a For in all these last named patterns of behavior, child | training in th 
lower class and lower- middle class which have been selected here for — 

tive purposes, differ markedly. | In the lower-middle class, parents exert 
us and unrelenting push to motivate their children to study their 

repress aggression at school, to inhibit sexual impulses, t 
-class playmates, to attend ‘Sunday § School regularly, to avoid cabarets, 


eer pos pool parlors, and gambling | houses. keep before 


In lower-class white or society, | on the other a child lives in 


a different ‘cultural environment; he is surrounded b by people w who a 
habits quite different those of the lower-middle c class, and who mak 


other demands and s set different goals before him. Among lower-class urban 


whites in the South, for example extramarital partnerships are common for 
_ both husband and wife; separations are the rule; fighting, shooting, cutting, 
gambling, and frequently magic are accepted classways; church and lodge 
participations scarcely With regard to sex, education, occupation, 
marriage, t the goals: which the lower-class family, white 
or r Negro, sets before the child are basically unlike those ii in | the lower- middle- 
class family. This difference is greatest in those areas of behavior which 
_ middle-class society most strongly controls, i.e., aggression, sex ‘responses, 


_ As the middle- class child grows: older, the effective rew: rewards | in maintain- 
-ing learning | are increasingly those c of : status; they are associated with the 


- ~prestige of middle- or upper-class rank and culture. The class goals in educa- 


_ tion, occupation, and status are made to appear real, valuable, and certain 
_to him because he actually begins to experience in his school, clique, and 


family life some of the } prestige responses. T The lower-class child, however, * 
learns by : not being rewarded in these prestige e relationship: s s that the middle- _ 
y nor desirable for one in his position. 
‘He discovers by trial-and-error een re he i is not going, to be ithe 


sTATUS SYSTEMS AND SOCIALIZATION OF THE 
tilled by the class environment of his family and | is intimate associates 
in the case of class-striving families and children, this culture is 
by this same status-bound class world, undergoing relatively 
— 
lay group and social clique, a high-school education, skilled or white- 
— 
in. 
' 
| 


a avoids the on and recreational | exploration ; available to biim i in his ii 
class environment, or if he studies his lesson In this learning, he is often 
_ more realistic than his teacher, if one judges na the actual cultural role 


“our and secondary schools. so that they will learn the education. 


al and technical skills, the sexual and | aggressive | controls, , and. the manners 
_ which will enable them to gain higher privileges ; and greater s social and « eco- a <7 


omic efficiency, educators must first know lower-class culture and under. 
= the instigations and goals of the lower-class child. If these old habits 
reinforcements of the lower-class chi ld are to be replace d by 


~ learning which will enable the ¢ school to recruit the child into the wee a 
class way of life (with an “attendant i increase ‘in the social | and economic 
fficiency of our society), the school mu must (1) remove the class punishmen ts . 
a from the lower-class child within the school society r and (2) concretely re re- 


_ striving which the middle-class pupil. exhibits i is driven by socially adaptive a 


a forms of anxiety, learned i in his class world. As yet, it seems, our society 
must depend upon this process for ‘Maintaining the long-range i instigations 
i which e effective socialization in the high-skill roles demands. In order ll 
Pe = reinforce the lower-class child in such striving, the teacher and social worker 


4 4 ‘must | learn | to reward him. To be piber ragh of this type of education, th 


M. 4 


a Much of this paper will find general agreement; space for detailed criticism is lack- 
_ ing here.! The following paragraphs aim, therefore, merely to advance certain res- 
ervations concerning the basic approach in Mr. Davis’ paper and to point out some 


farther implications of certain facts noted by him. 


_ The attention which this paper has given to “biopsy ied considerations _ 

7 warrants some comment. In the analysis of status systems, biological factors are of — 

nes sd interest as limiting or facilitating conditions of behavior, and reference points for it, 

roe, For studies on the institutional level, motivation is not a central problem; the same _ 
ra common- human impulses may operate through very different social systems. Be- 
reek havior is far more specific than | its so-called biological instigations. This fact 
scribes caution in any | tendency to interpret cultural factors as somehow ‘“‘second- 


3 ss concrete activity. In analyzing status systems and socialization, it is 


a possible to focus either upon these institutional factors (i.e., the structure of moral a ue 


norms with their accompanying sentiments and sanctions), or upon the “psy cho- 


a ‘Condensed from the statement read when the paper was delivered. Bp 


_ward tentative striving for prestige i in the school community. 


— 
. 
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Sociol 


social” interactions through which r norms are inculcated. The latter approach, how. 


ae ever, involves a relative lack of attention to the functional | interrelationships of — Bee : 
status systems themselves. Differing modes of socialization are not only associated - 
_ with various status systems but this socialization is to a significant degree oriented _ 
Be integrated with, these functional interrelations. The relation of the kinship 


hy 
unit to social stratification will serve as an example. i he family” i is a unit of social — 


ea _ solidarity and in certain relations to other groups is identified as a unit: for some a at a 


purposes all members are “treated alike.” The : initial status of th 


e child is always 
that of his family. For this and other > reasons, t the whole tendency of the family is — 
to transmit its class position to the child, and this tendency is bound up with the Ss 
very existence of the family as we know i it.2 There can be little doubt, forexample, 
that our “small family” system is functionally related to high social mobility and — se 
= Davis has presented a description of differences among social classes.* This — 
_ descriptive approach, however, fails to make specific the relation of differing modes _ _ 
_ of socialization to the social structure as a whole. The mechanism whereby a status 7 
peta (or, more > generally, , a social order) is ‘maintained and perpetuated i is that of ae 
the cultural patterning of attitudes (affects) in the direction of conformity with the a e 
_ going system of positions and by the establishment « of emotional reactions against 4 
violations of the appropriate patterns. Through the process of socialization in fam- ee 
ily, clique, school, playgroup, and so forth, the institutions of a society are per- _ os : 
petuated in their personality correlates. Certain | aspects of this phenomenon have 
been referred to in terms as seemingly diverse as FB ‘reud’s “Super-ego,” ” Durkheim’s > ae 
“moral obligation,” George Herbert Mead’ s‘ ‘me,’ and Kardiner’s “basic personal- 


_ rank tend to be accepted at all positions along the scale. In ene nd ae al 
_ societies, this common orientation becomes tenuous and conflicting and ambiguous 
evaluations appear. The family i in our: social structure tends to disrupt itself by ac-_ 
tively « encouraging social ascent. ‘The fact that training appropriate to the initial © 
_ status of the child is therefore not appropriate to his later real or desired position — 
= sets up strains of considerable proportions. T This is a crucial problem relative to Mr 
_ Davis’ discussion of the school in relation to stratification. Whether or not the go: 
of raising all “lower classes” in into “middle is accepted is a matter of value 


process may be desirable in terms of other values. present classes 
are based largely (although by no means entirely) on n occupational acnigvement and 


are. open at the “ top. ” Indeed, it is in the nature of a system of dar sa ‘that 

a persons are subject to differential ¢ evaluation. 4 ‘ Hence, the higher ambition is in gen- 

ss under conditions of limited o y, the higher will be the level of mass 


portant since societal i integration is so on the of evaluation. When the 
oe rank-order of evaluation is placed against (1) and (2) above, it is possible, by b 
parative studies, to isolate modes of variation. 


' See T. ‘An Analytical Approach t to the Theory of Social Stratification,” Amer. 


Vg 
Be 
>. 
e criteria used in specifyi , 257-258, Chapel Hill, N.C.,1920. 
___delineati pecifying classes are not explained. . SY 
ation may be distinguished: (1) the s At least three major bases for ; 
s and criteria of rank; (2) — 


It has been stated social class are “extensions of intimate dique 
and family relationships.” " Undoubtedly, there is an interlacing web of clique ie 
a “a tionships which spreads throughout the social system, but clique, friendship, king 
ship and caste relations are in certain respects different from class positions insofar 
as these latter are oriented toa competitive ¢ order 1 in the occupational structure. . 
Fa particular, ca caste and kinship f patterns are ascribed’ in relation to biological reference 
7 points. All the relations mentioned above are functionally diffuse rather than spe- Po 
cific as are occupational patterns. They are particularistic relations, i.e., within 
broad limits, they are oriented to who you are rather than to what you have or what 
you do, or can do. Evaluations of rank based on occupational achievements as a 
ta - dominant criterion are more nearly ruled by universal tests. No o better place to ob- 
= the strains engendered by lack of i integration ‘between the norms of achieved 
versus ascribed statuses, between universalistic versus particularistic criteria of 
~ status, is to be found than in the case of Negro-White relationships. Evaluations on 
the basis of personal achievements and qualities, even when associated with the 
? é _ culturally accepted symbols of rank, tend to be blocked by the caste barrier. The. 
result is the. emergence of two relatively autonomous systems of class. 
The “lack of motivation” of the lower-class child in our educational system il 
“4 “lustrates the fact that class and caste controls are much more subtle and go deeper — 


a any mere question of “formal opportunity.’ ’ Differential expectations of 


‘i havior and differential channelization of desires 2 account for considerable stability 


search lies in the analysis | in terms of pom ‘and conflict- 


ing normative definitions which ore keawe to be certain tain typesof 

as Pi: Specific analyses of various emotional patterns in their social contexts are be- = 
ra ginning to fill i in one of the major gaps in in sociological knowledge. The paper dis- 
q cussed here has m ontribution to this ee 


5 Cf. the discussion by Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, 113-131, wr York, sie ‘Soxt a 
* See T. Parsons, “The Professions and Social Structure,” Social Forces, May 19395 _ 
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- there is also much other excellent work going on, these | projects = 
especially clearcut examples of what some sociologists today conside 
sociological problems. ‘They are also’ examples of what seems to me a 


Brees method of approach to such problems ; as sae, ey are related to the © 
of sociological theory. The firs 
problem; the two others are of increasing broadness a f scope pointing to- 
Stouffer's Theory of Mobility and I intervening Opportunities. The sociolo 
~ cal aspects of the distribution and movement of people in geographic s — 
_ long has attracted the curiosity of students. A vast amount of folklore and Bi 


w commonsense knowledge has accumulated and is in daily use. Every real — 
eae estate broker and storekeeper knows something about the behavior of p 
ple i in ‘this s regard, nor is ‘it necessary to review the general hypotheses 


; Satie on which ecologists arc are largely « agree ed. Rather, I will review a bril- 


liant attempt at verification of a one o of these theories scientific = 


three projects or un way. Althou 


refer to the study presented S.A 939 of 


specific problem which Stouffe 
3 in 1 which distance « operates | to o determine the distribution of people’ $ mov ve- 


ica ments. Obviously, distance operates in many ways. The broad generaliz 


A ¥: tion that “ most people go a sk mnie stance, few people go a long distance” 


still leaves unanswered the i inte 


answers that might be made to ‘this question would yield little of noon 


| 


interest unless these v various answers can be | generalized 


¢ rinciple should be of such tng valid character as to apply to such 
rate examples as the movement of one man from one ‘place to another 
to commit crime and the movement of another to marry particular spouse. — 

Be Both of these cases and an indefinite number, and variety of others thus 
become merely special cases of an explicit: sociological law. Consider, for 
for 

example, the triumph, from the scientific point of view, of a field of knowl 


—. A condensation of the | essay presented to the Division on Social Theory o uke 


& 
| 
‘Bes: 
— 
— 
— 
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edge in in which. events as “d different” as the flight ofa bullet , the falling. of a an 

"feather, and the “swing of a pendulum | are understood through the same 


$ = principle o or law of phy sics, under which each of these unique events 2 


da | multitude of others are re considered merely ¢ as special cases of the same 


* 


ces first with an 

7 as to susceprible verification 1 in particular concrete cases. It is 

“3 in this respect 


scientific theory i in its best sense consists of the strict 
- definite postulates of what should be observed under specified conditions. If the - 
deductions are lacking or are logically invalid, there is no theory; if the deductions 
involve conditions of observation which are impossible of attainment, the theory is 
_ metaphysical rather than scientific; and if the deduced phenomenon is not observ ed 


when the conflitions are fulfilled, the 
how. did Stouffer "approach his problem \ with these. considerations in 
4 mind? First, he introduced as a . basic organizing g concept | to account - for ‘the 
general tendency toward certain types of spatial patterns population, 


the theory of interoening, opportunities. Secondly, he deduced by rigorous 


“most objective and and thorough test ina a particular case. 
‘ta Iti is unnecessary to give a full account of Stouffer's procedure, since his 
. I readily available. This too brief summary also must omit the i im- 
portant reservations and qualifications with which the author has carefully — 
hedged both his procedures and conclusions. this i in I begin 


with a brief uotation: | 
q 


theory here proposed and studied is no nec- 
essary relationshi 


the theory is valid. T hirdly, h he e painstakingly she theory to the 


hip between yp mc and distance. instead, iti introduces the concept — 


en 

to the number of intervening opportunities. 

same hypotheses is that the number of persons going a given ts Bolly is edneely 
_ proportional to the percentage increase in — at that distance.‘ 

Then he states the theory in a ‘simple mathematical equation. _ sees: 

Obviously, a question in the application or testing of this theory 
is the definition of “i “intervening opportunities. .” Stouffer has | recognized this. 


Se “Tei is here that a a summary is most ways to do him injustice because of the 


statement. 


“5 
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reader 18 Urped tO read Pages 047, 050, 805 
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great” care e and ingenuity with which | he has dealt with | this point. \ 
Stouffer ; says s about the definition of “Sntervening opportunities” 
true of all sociological definitions if they are to be ners precise and ; 
useful. For many decades, John 


which we know it. The instrumentalism of here “merges with the 
which is increasingly taken for granted in modern contemporary 


sciences This fact, so illustrated i in Stouffer's s Paper, is s also the 


= is not my purpose to defend the theory merely call atten- 

tion to it as an excellent example of how one sociologist has defined aso- 
ciological problem, formulated a general theory ‘regarding. it, then 
: proceeded to verify it rigorously in a particular « case. The empirical data 

~ submitted by Stouffer confirms his theory with a degree of precision that is 3 
‘_  enenishing, Extensive further test is, of course, necessary before the more 


; : _ general validity of of ‘the theory can be asserted. Stouffer’s : work i ‘is not just 

another study of mobility i in ‘Cleveland; its real significance i is methodologi- 
3 cal and theoretical, i.e., , scientific. Its local and practical a aspect is the merest _ 

incident and bypr geodurt'a as compared with its broader scientific implications. . 
_ By virtue of its attention to an explicit statement of theory, unmistakable 

. 7 definition of terms, , and objectivity of verification, the study gives a p 

bs ble system and backbone to future studies of this kind, which in time might — 

result i in a comprehensive body of systematized and verified knowledge _ 

‘a ‘regarding p patterns 1s of population distribution a and movements in geographic 


space. Without such ¢ attention to > theory; 


of the statistical operations” (page 865). 
| “It may be further noted that the distinction between the object ir investigated and the 
instrument of i investigation as two 0 essentially ¢ different elements of a given experiment is not Be ; 


is immediately experienced (the “Erlebniss” of. the positivists) is is a combination of the two; 7 
the object, an aggregate of atomic or molecular systems, is never experienced by itself while ; ep 


statements about its constitution and behavior are being verified; and this, for the positivist, 


_ is the deciding factor. The trend of modern atomic physics, moreover, is such that it is very 
: difficult, during the act of observation, to seprate the object of observation from the ob- 
_ serving instrument; the act of observation consists rather in an interaction between the two. 
The fact that ‘both classical and quantum laws must be used in the description of any given | 
: pie experiment does not assure an independent « existence to the object either, since without a 
instrument, certain features of whose behavior follow classical laws, it is impossible to — a 
= the quantum behavior of the object of investigation.” See A. V. Bushkovitch, “Some Conse- 
a of the Positivistic Interpretation of Physics,’’ Phil. of Sci., January 1940, 7: 100-101. 
_ ™ The recent studies of F. Stuart Chapin should be cited in this connection: “Design foe i < 
‘Social Experiments,” Amer. Sociol. Reo., Dec. 1938, 786-800; also, ““An Experiment on the ae 
Social Effects of Good Housing,” Jdid., Dec. 1940, 868-879. See also, the admirable article by a 
Delbert C. Miller, of College- trained Adults,” Ibid., , 880-889. 
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so-called simpler peoples. Sociologists as well as other social scientists 


drawn heavily « on this material for ‘Support of various theories they have put 
7 - forward. The tr trouble has been that each author has tended to select what — 


he needed to st support his | position ee the scientific method calls for . 
just as much consideration of negati as of positive data. Serious scientists, 
earnestly trying to find from et Pe cal sources, the weight of evidence on * 


a given | theory, usually found an appa arently hopeless disagreement amc among 


=, familiar. If the discouraged scientist thereupon decided to survey the ev - 


dence for hin nself, he was confronted with a vast collection of descriptive 


. literature in a form which did not permit a valid determination of general 7 


-rq 


- fact or even a preponderance of evidence on any point whatever. In short, 
this material in its present form has t three conspicuous ¢ defects: (1) lack of 
scheme « of | systematic classification; (2) lack of a a well defined vocabulary 


insuring that similar phenomena would be called by the »same name by 


different fe rece studying the same or different cultures; and (3) lack 
Saag of the general guiding influence of an explicit theory ancend which d ata 
could be organized meaningfully. These faults” render this vast ‘material 


_ Recognizing this, a group | of social scientists in ‘the Institute 


~ Relations at) Yale organized what is known as the Cross-Cultural Survey. 
Bnd Pp. Murdock has recently described this Project. 8 Again, the reader 
ificance. ‘Suffice i it to my a 


practical value to » scholars sof such ar an organization of hithe highly 
_ and unorganized n ‘material is apparent, _ but far more important for my 
present purpose is the theoretical possibilities and objectives « of this project. a 
..Itis as to make possible the formulation and on a 2 
- Tange scale a and nd by quantitative methods, of scientific generalizations of a universally - 
human or cross-cultural character. Sociologists and most other social scientists re-_ 
_ gard the establishment of generalizations or “ “laws,” i 1.€., , verified statements of cor-_ 
relations between phenomena, as their primary aim, anthropologists tend to 
shy away from theory, as Kluckhohn has pointed ¢ out, and to confine themselves 
to historical rather than scientific interpretations of their subject matter. Neverthe- . 
— less it seems premature to annem that anthropology cannot be made a ‘science 


| 

oe 


J turn now to a somewhat different undertaking but one which recognizs 
|) i ia a the same essential pattern of inquiry as applied to a much more compre- Ro ec 
il the 
—_— ment and use of the material to be collected, and (2) descriptive data on a 
| igno 


A 


until , using all known ‘safeguards, we have made at least one > serious and sy stematic . 
attempt to formulate scientific generalizations about man and culture which will 
withstand a quantitative test. Anthropology has many objectives. ” That envisaged _ 
by the Cross-Cultural Survey is is not intended to supplant the others, nor does it 
- claim to greater importance. e. It is s simply regarded as legitimate, promising, and — 
opposed by no insuperable theoretical obstacles, 
‘Plan rests, at bottom, | on the “conviction that call human cultures » despite 


bmits a list of seven basic ¢ assumptions which it is proposed to 


ny number of other or additional . assumptions or theories could, of ~ 
aah course, similarly be formulated and tested. Tam not concerned with the = : 


particular r assumptions ‘set forth in Murdock’s paper but rather with the 
“procedure: by which he a9 sess to test their validity. Space permits only 


: The first methodological. i will be the logical elaboration of hypotheses. From 
_ whatever source derived, . . is . the hypotheses will be subjected to rigorous logical — 
analy ‘sis and worked over into a series of basic postulates and testable theorems. . a 
The second step will be the verification of the theorems. A postulate can stand 
only if every theorem derived from 1 it checks with the facts; if even a nenees one fails — 
this test, the postulate falls. The v verification \ will be quantitative. aie casts we 
~The third step will be a critical analysis of the results from an areal or kill. v,. 
4 tional point of view. tse0 he fourth step will be a | detailed examination of all (ex i 


is one e of the most ng: statements of a scien 


the notable of the « other sciences have been attained 
hardly to be pointed out. Nor is this any accident. It was one of the funda- . oe : 


ane 


‘mental ‘purposes of the ‘Institute of Human Relations to promote a closer 


relationship not only between the social s sciences but between all the sciences. 
- ‘It has taken some time for this purpose to find concrete expression n, but it ap 
strikingly in this: project and the proposed methods. Numerous 


the influence of one of the foremost of living psychologists, ‘Clark Hull, : 


_ who was originally trained i in the physical and biological science ces. Largely 
through his efforts, the ‘misconceptions about behavioristic psychology 
which still haunt some social s ‘scientists have almost disappeared from the 


Institute. This does not mean n that the opponents of this view have beer tet 


en 
‘ignored, “abolished,” or refuted as “wrong.” It merely means that it has be een 
oe: to . show that all of the ‘things c contended for by « case- methodists 


s, mentalists, and the defenders s of the qualitative are 


tific manipulation. It i is 7 


at the 


| 
Bae 
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AMERIC: 
| a person of my views, for may talk on the same day 
-_ complete mutual understanding to prominent exponents of the case method, | 
psychoanalysts, psychologists, anthropologists, ‘sociologists, without 
becoming embroiled in any argument at t all ab about quantitative methods, 
* operational definitions, the meaning g of energy, correlation, the definition of q 
? knowledge as a form of organic response, and other such questions which — 


- often intrude into the written and spoken communications of sociologists. 7 


Institute holds, not ‘only for for formulation « of sociological problems, 


> 


a ~ but t also for. their ‘solution. The Cross-Cultural Survey of the Institute > of a 


‘Human Relations is my second example of the scientific formulation of — 


Doda’s Systematic Sociology. Some of the will be en- 
ad countered i in. the program of the Cross-Cultural Survey will b bea anticipated by 
who are familiar w with concrete ‘scientific work | of the type contemplated. 
classification of « cultural ‘materials, for example, v will immediately r: raise 
the problems of objective and meaningful definitions of categories. This _ 
need will be most apparent in the proposed testing of hypotheses. The de- 
ductive operations from postulates and theorems will be successful largely” 
to the degr ee that explicit stat statement and rigorous definition of ‘terms is 
ee The he contemplated test ‘testing of hypotheses, to an increasing degree, iY 
research of the type illustrated by Stouffer’s project. ‘Such 
er’s and the Cross-Cultural Survey are, of course, entirely 7% 
and complementary. Thus, the Cross-Cultural ‘Survey might 
nes undertake that further testing of Stouffer’ s hypothesis— the need 


— for which he has emphasized. In: any case, the Cross-Cultural Survey, i in the 
se of the verification of i its stipulated assumptions i inevitably will | be- - 
some involved i in the problem of 1 more adequate selection and definition « of 


y significant behavior segmen 
me common terms of folk language. In I want to 
all attention to a study which in many ways resembles t the Cross-Cultural 


] 
{ 
F 


Survey but which | has devoted most of its attention to the definition - 
ter 
categories sand a of their objectivity. I refer to t the work of S. Cc 
Dodd? s study was largely, by the same situation which suggested 
af a Cross-Cultural ‘Survey. That i is, he was impressed by the plethora | of | 
-—s- Vagrant and unrelated studies of of social | phenomena, many ¢ of them « of great as | 
individual excellence but t frequently bearing upon no explicit hypothesis 


wi or theory whatever.” * Accordingly, Dodd undertook the task of classifying 

Stuart C. Dodd, Dimensions of Society, York, » 1941. (Delayed by the war 

will appear in the autumn.) For a preliminary statement, see “A System of Operationally — _ 

Defined Concepts for Amer. Sociol. Oct. 1939 “A Tension 


tor-102, ! New w York, 1940. 
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ethoological material with ‘which ‘the ‘Cross-Cultural chiefly 
4 concerned, Dodd { collected some 1 1500 € examples of studies of social behavior 


Vs in the form of graphs, n maps, formulas, and paragraphs, which ‘epitomized 


a great variety of studies and their interrelationships. Included in his collec- 
— tion of materials are all the materials of this kind which appeared in —_ 
principal sociological journals for the years 1920-1936, and allof the quanti- 
eee: stated data from 2 a dozen textbooks of sociology, s statistics, and other 
To reduce the selective bias in 1 what i is sample of material, 
; if a book or journal was used at all, every graph, table, etc., occurring in it — 
a _ was included. Such data are, of course, at present available let only a negli- | 
gible proportion of all ‘relevant social behavior and even the best of the 
material i is highly irregular, discontinuous, and otherwise defective. Never- 


theless, | it affords | at least illustrative data indicating the trend of inquiry | 


and enables \ us to project ourselves: for theoretical purposes, as Dodd ~l 


in 1 assembling his samples o of « data, Dodd has ond doing, i in ae Spt genera- we 
| tion, what Spencer and Sumner ‘did in | theirs and what the Cross-Cultural a 
Survey is doing with respect to ethnological data. That is, Dodd has selected 5 
_ from contemporary research material a great variety of samples of human 
_ behavior to serve as the types of data which an adequate sociological sy ia 
must cover. . The difference nce is that while Spencer, Sumner, and others dealt 
mainly: with individual cases, Dodd deals for the most part with classes 
suc cases, already y partly ‘generalized. As t this t type of data a becomes in- 
creasingly adequate, through such studies as Stouffer’s. increasingly | broad 
nd comprehensive, as well as ‘accurate, 


J 


tonal of social phenomena found i in ‘textbooks of 
elsewhere. The reason for this is that Dodd’ s system aims rather to — 
methodology systematically than to state immediately a a system = 
of generalizations about the behavior of societal phenomena. It is a syste- eo 
matic way of expressing societal data and not, directly, a system of the 


y Es 


There are two things about Dodd’ fo work whi hich will greatly disturb the 


‘conventional sociologist. One of them is the panne which he has found it 
necessary to adopt, and which, as I have argued elsewhere, tend to become _ si 


-cessary as the greater precision of scientific is Almost 


q 
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these diverse 
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of the material of s found in text. 


_ books. That is to say, although such familiar concepts as “the family, P 


“delinquency,” “disorganization,” etc., are included and 

are not themselves regarded as functional categories 


purposes. ‘Dodd’s system classifies material according to the operations ine 
volved i in the observation and definition of them (after the manner of the . 

_ mature sciences) rather than in terms of their so- called “content.” It should Be. 
_ be noted here that a great many of the current classifications of social data 


have been dictated by the conveniences of current social work and adminis- 
ee rather than byt the purposes of science. Both are orm but they a 
“4 are not sherpa the same. e. Such ¢ categories as‘ “the family,” "and “ urban’ ad 


ntific purposes illustrative special cases of a 


common n aspects of a a great phenomena is, of 


a course, what concerns every mature science and sociologists from the be- 


gories coincide toa degree. with those contained i in Eubank’s 


ginning have been ggling in this direction. Fc ‘or example, Dodd’ cate 


"summary ¢ the main categories of sociological theory. Nevertheless, it 


a) doubtless will be shocking to many to find Dodd’s charts and tables classi- 

not according to. whether they deal with American, European, or 
Chinese data, not according to whether they deal with crime, , agricultural am 
— public health, war, religion, etc., but according to whether the 


case se of cooper 
some of 


pose of erst sis is, of course, the common practice of every science. As Dodd ‘i 


nics for whether in thunder or in an oratorio. The 
kK a ciples of electric charges are elsewhere grouped and the principles of light in ne 

ag section, , regardless of whether i it occurs in lightning or in a ‘searchlight. These prin- r. 

les may be combined to explain. the thunderstorm as a whole, or they may be E.. 
by. the engineer to build a But the are best studied as 


‘situations, to realize fully that a longer perspective requires putting 
tions and first building up a body of several hundred and which 


|) | | 
4 
| tion, change, cooperation, conflict, etc., and of the organization of these mat 
= 
ating, accomodating, ameliorating, competing, etc., to use 
} Ta yncepts already common in sociological discourse. This dis- _ ing v 
| Physics textbooks do not study “thunder of — 
a 
| 
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are operationally defined by their statistical form (i. e., formulae) ) and d general to 
any societal content. This is what this volume to. do. re 


which | | phenomena can be 


equations which constitute the sy ystem are | descriptive rather than 
calculative. They do not in themselves permit soluti tion for unknowns without 

further data. The rather to des ribe in defined 


In definite symbols of precision of ‘of those data, ‘tells how | they 
may be classified and prepares es them in standardized and pat parsimonious form weady 
for further pulation, t in those data 


Ei. classification. The details of that classification n are, of course, beyond. the 


ore 


scope of the present nt discussion. Suffice it to say that out t of 332 terms i in i 
‘Eubank’ $ “Selected Catalog « of Terms Used as Concepts « of Sociology 2 as “oe 
Found in the Literature of Sociological Theory,”!7 23 percent have bee 
precisely redefined by descriptive equations and 87 percent have been ex- 
pressed operationally with an adequacy varying with the degree to pote ts 


objective techniques (i.e. e., scales, etc. ) exist for determining that which those 7. 
terms denote. . Three quarters: of the list recommended as a standard set of | 
‘sociological concepts by a. a committee > of the American. Sociological Society 


have had their definitions or r descriptions improved in objectivity, p precision, . 
by Dodd’s equations.'* 18 All of this is achieved through an 


and ‘the definition aa ‘categories used is in 1 such a 


as well as ye, fundamental c operations of arithmetic. 
having worked out the principles | of classification and applied 


not study thunderstorms “‘as a whole” according to the above illustration, meteorologists do, - 


and only by so studying not only thunderstorms but “whole configurations” of weather are 
weather predictions made. This is the old problem of the “general” as compared with the 
“special” sciences, e.g., physics vs. meteorology, os. engineering, etc., biology vs. bacteriology, 

os. zoology, 0S. medicine, etc. Dodd proceeds on the assumption now quite common among © 

” social science. See Foundations of ey, 


> 


— 
6 
short, Dodd has confined himself for the present mainly to the first under- 
— 
no what Dodd hac called the tour princinal dimensions of social s Ons. 4 
— 
ii 
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tem was experimentally tested by two other persons. T he reliability of the ‘sf 


"classification was found to be from rc reent 
ind to | e fi 93 percent to 99 per cen : depending upon 


- degree e of of precision 1 required and the classifiers’ familiarity w with | mathe- 
_ forms of f expression. This is is the ‘only case known to me in which a a 
= system of classification of sociological materials has been subjected 


to a test of similar rigor v with results of such higl 


ter mined, or course, only by i its role in n future re research. At major or considera 
in that future of sociology, as of all s science, however, unquestionably 


will: be the comprehensiveness, parsimoniousness, ‘precision, and the ob 


=_—* of the concepts with which it attempts to carry on. These charac- a _ 


_ teristics of the concepts « a science are themselves the measure of the — = 


have this brief : and id inadequate accot 


it ‘seems to me strikingly complementary ‘to the studies 
cag discussed. Far from representing an alternative or contradictory theory - 
_ method of procedure, it is almost an integral part of each of the others. The = 3% 


excellence of Stouffer’ s study, for r example, rests largely upon the precision 

and ‘operational definition of the terms. in which he cast | his problem. In this 
statement ent of his problem, Stouffer developed for his o own purposes and his 
own. case, definitions exactly ¢ = the type that Dodd has attempted todevelop _ 
fora a large list of other sociological concepts. . In view of the resistance to any — 
restatement of sociological terms in any symbols other than familiar folk 


words, it is worth noting that i in spite of Stouffer’ s effort to avoid such 7 - 


pressions as far as possible in his theoretical ‘statement of « concepts: an 
methods, he is nevertheless compelled t to caution the reader that the general — 
~ verbal formulations of his definitions ‘ “cannot be completely understood — 
_ except in terms of the unfolding statistical operations.” I suspect that as the 


Cross-Cultural with its excellent both in the: 


Al 


the problem 1 which Stouffer tills the part -of his : 
to which Dodd has devoted himself. 
In short, I find in the three projects reviewed a most interestin - case cof 
three people or groups of people of the highest competence working upon 
4 somewhat different but entirely complementary an and supplementary aspects _ 
an undertaking which p proceeds from the same > epistemological 
ae and d logic and according to a ‘common method, all « of them identical with — 
those ose of the other sciences. The Fesults, am co nfident, w will be the best 


dialectic. Proj 


"among t the rising ig generation. 


tute 
science 


now q 


 sembla 
been a 


0 
|||) 
alter 
 reetly 
that 
Murdo 
father: 
similar 
symbol 
iif Catholi 
q absorb the attention of an increasing proportion of sociologists, especially b 


ay 


HAT ‘ARE SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS? 


reviewed three illustrations of how some 


the nature of data, and validity of certain processes of ma- 
a nipulating and reasoning sent the data. I have set down in Part I of -— 
a Foundations 4 of Sociology what I believe are these postulates, corollaries, : and» 

~ methods : of f reasoning. I have contended further that at they ar are the same cas 
those wy upon which all scientific ¥ work proceeds. | I have su supported tha that gull F 
Bry tention by ample citations from the works of accredited spokesmen as to 
{= what are the present accepted philosophical foundations of natural science. oe e. 


B Some sociologists find certain difficulties in these assumptions and express 7 


- skepticism of their productivity and consequently, | I I suppose, o of the e type of of — 
= 
research I have described, , which unquestionably proceeds « on the as assump- 


tions referred to. ed That i is the privilege of critics, but I do not find in their — 7 oe: 


writings any explicit statement of what alternative postulates sand methods 
they prefer and which they think will be more useful. I do not say that such _ 

7 alternatives cannot be stated. I merely say th that in the whole literature of a I 

do not find an n explicit : statement t of such alternatives except 


publications of certain: Catholic so sociologists. *t | have considerable re- 
- It is necessary to emeliaiion that I am talking about the | philosophy of post- Einsteinian | 
natural science and not about the Philosophy « of science of the nineteenth century. It quite cor- _ 
fectly has been observed by some (e.g., ., P. A. Sorokin, Amer. F. Sociol., Mar. 1940, 795- 
that my position does not conform in some respects to certain nineteenth century conceptions q aay 
of scientific theory. It has been erroneously assumed that this constitutes in some way arefuta~ 
tion of the views I have expressed. The following quotation from E. T. Bell (California — 
tute of Technology), may serve to clear up this misapprehension: “The fundamentals of a 
: i. science which our century inherited from its predecessors have been modified, now a 


<p now quite perceptibly, till our outlook on the physical universe today bears but little re- 


‘a semblance to that of only thirty years ago. Great and striking as these advances are, there has 
208 been another, most rapidly developed since 1930, which has been slowly gathering momentum - 
, a for all of 2300 years, which is of far r deeper significance for ‘truth’—or Pilate’s query—than 
Pe. any of the radical advances of science of the past thirty years. Being | more fundamental, more 
: “a radical, and simpler than any of the spectacular advances in science, naturally this new 
advance has escaped the notice which its far-reaching importance merits. Yet it is of profound ~ i 


significance for all theorizing and truth-seeking, scientific or other.” The Search for Truth, 
paves a Murdock is explicit (as i is Dodd) on this point as regards hese to the theory of 


knowledge as a form of organic response. Speaking of his discussion of culture as ‘ ‘ideational,” 
Murdock says: “From the point of view of behavioristic psychology, of course, an idea is 
“i merely a habit of a special sort, a tendency to react with implicit linguistic or symbolic behavior = 


rather than with overt muscular responses. The underlying mechanisms e.g., of learning, ar are 
; ‘fled similar if not identical. Fundamentally, therefore, our fourth assumption should be subsumed a 
eA under our first—that culture is learned—as a special case thereof. In view of the importance of Es 
ae a symbolic, especially linguistic, bchavier i in man, however, it has seemed advisable to segregate 
the ideational point for separate exposition.” Amer. Sociol. Rev., June 40,5:366. 
a E. J. Ross, Fundamental Sociology, Milwaukee, 1939. The "author sets forth the following 
wigs postulates as “self-evident” or “satisfactorily established by experts in other fields.” “The 


eo Catholic sociologist . . . does not regard sociology in the narrow positivistic sense, and in his ; 
work he presupposes the following, which he considers to be - satisfactorily proved by philos- are 
aa ophy, by historical events and documents, by revelation, and in other ways 


2; That Ged is of all things, man included; | 


we 


— 
— 
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— 
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spect vie the frankness and consistency of the latter, for they recognize, at 


least, the necessity of stating explicitly a a set of substitute postulates i if one aa 

does ‘not like those of natural s science. a wets ' ae 

To be specific, if the postulate of knowledge as a form of organic response 
is objectionable, (a) what is a preferable substitute and what are its meth- — 

_odological implications? (b) What are the corollaries of this substitute as it zi 


ects concrete methods of inquiry? The latter is” the only connection in 


hich I have dealt with | epistemological problems and have defended ‘the 


_— soedal sciences. I have not denied and I do not need to deny that for « certain 


other pu Purposes, and esthetic, o other postulates may not be pre- 
but the purposes of science are not served 


= 


a Failure to realize and deal with this crucial difference ‘between delle 


and much other knowledge i is perhaps at the bottom of most disputes about — 


_ When someone. comes forward with a tangible proposal of alternative 


postulates and methods, profitable discussion might be “undertaken. It 
would be still better to undertake specific and ‘similar "problems | from. the 
ae two or more points of view to see e which yields n more effectively a and efficiently 


the ‘type of knowledge I call attention to the fa ct that I have 


another se set ‘may be the and verifable 
of knowledge which constitutes science. 
 ° admit that some of the epistemological problems with which some | 
_ theorists struggle with such earnestness are unquestionably crucial prob- ep. 
lems in the framework within which they elect to pursue» them. I merely 
- point out that in other frameworks, and notably that of natural science, a 


ese problems become what Bridgman has called meaningless questions. 2 


Son of God, established the Church t to ‘to which He gave 


; a 6. That man is a social nae and has certain fone and duties which are common to 5 all —_ 
, Sociol., May 1940, 
2 ‘The Logic of Modern Physics, 30 ff., New Yi ork, 1932. Take for example 
-Ynaniecki’s statement that the postulate of knowledge as a form of organic response “can be 
, substantiated only by assuming organisms-in-environment as absolutely existing and known with Bes , 
es a certainty.” (Italics mine. Unpublished paper presented at same meeting. See foot- 
I Consider i in this connection the tatement from A. Eddington, The Philoso- 
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The difference viewpoint on matters is, I think, a common and 
Prete an inevitable occurrence in the history of s science. I should like to Ne 


the following account of an analogous situation in another 
a similar attitude (i.e., many physicists 
ne began when the quantum theory was not yet in existence; while the younger 
a generation which has, scientifically speaking, grown up with the new ideas, almost i 
automatically adopts some form of positivism. . There are some consequences “co 
of the positivistic view of physics, ‘however, which appear not to have been suffi- 
ciently emphasized heretofore, which, even though only, dimly” felt, are 
-doubtedly the cause of much of the opposition to the positivistic interpretation, 
This 1 is the psychological fact that i in this interpretation physics, and with it all 
exact natural sciences, become much less attractive, or one had perhaps better | 
a say, much less satisfying esthetically, to a mind conditioned by the scientific philos-— 
of the nineteenth century. Heisenberg” has advanced the i ‘interesting view 
‘4 that every fundamental advance in science carries with it the giving up of the hope 
. for a certain type of explanation; the solution, when obtained, appears disappoint- — 
ing and not at all the vivid and direct knowledge that Was ‘expected. P erhaps what 


has been said above is ; merely another instance of this process. 


from huis our knowledge into a corresponding form of thought.” Znaniecki is quite right 
when he calls “insoluble” the questions which he poses regarding the postulates i in question. . 
He is right, too, when he says that adherents of the ‘postulate i ignore the questions he raises. ay 
_ That is, in my opinion, the only proper way to treat insoluble questions. = = =»_—> bao han 
| W. Heisenberg, Wandlungen in den Grundlagen der Naturwissenschaft, Leipzig, 193 ag 
MALY; Bushkovitch, “Some Consequences of the Positivistic of Physics,” 
Sei. January 1940, 298, 99, 101, and 102. 
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OF SOCIOLOGY 


Kent ent State 


reveals that very ‘principles of sociology” is the 
A curriculum—usually as one of the basic courses. Textbooks use used i ‘in 
aa pie courses, , however, are v very infrequently so titled and one examines | 
their con content in vain. to find specifically designated “‘principles.”” While 
enel sociological writers apparently felt free to set forth “ laws” of sociology 
_ (most of which were called into question as soon as many empirical 
= gathered), 1 recent t sociologists ts have become ca cautious to the point | it of 
implying | that tl there are yet 1 no 10 laws or even principles. Nevertheless, 
upon closer examination of textbooks, which state expressly n no “principles” 


aS such, there seems to be a high degree of agreement or implicit consensus — 


“principles” are 


expressly referred to (eg g., Ogburn and Nimkof’s “principle of cross fertili- 
zation” o of culture | or ‘the “ principle of. continuity” of cultures, ete. ) but in . 
textbook is there a 1 consistent development of the subject matter rin terms. 

a of a framework of related principles. stated as such. It has appeared to the 
writer for some time that a number of principles are actually agreed upon — 
virtually all sociologists, however, being so overcautious lest 

appear | methodologically naive that i in writing books he refrains from an an 
Press statement of the “ principles of sociology.” ’ Academically ; as well a: as in 
its applied aspects, the would gain respect if its basic generalizations 
_ were stated in brief synoptical form so that they could be examined in the | - 
_ light of the empirical data pertaining thereto. At present, text materials are Pe 
so written that the student is o often confused by what appears to h him to bea 


“vague’ concoction of concepts, “studies,” and ‘textbook writers “filler” 


in the form of “ interesting illustrations” but without any specific atement 
as to o what i is being illustrated. The discipline which claims eventually, if 
not now, to be a science states few if any fundamental generalizations or 
ey _ “traths” ’ of which it is apparently sure enough to set them forth as tentative i 
principles. The ‘sociological perfectionist usually counters | that unless 


until we have something ‘more “ ‘definite” ” we ‘should refrain. from stating 


- “principles.” 3 What is frequently overlooked is that to wait for finality of 


The term ‘principle i is used here in a very general sense. Webster’s dictionary defines i it 

briefly as a “fundamental truth” regarding some phenomenon or r group of Phenomena in- 


‘i 7 volving usually some relationship between phenomena. — 

8 Lundberg’s stimulating and penetrating discussion of Sociological Laws,” in his 

me _ Foundations of Sociology, New York, 1940, should be studied carefully by anyone interested in 

oe ~ sociological principles or laws. In the absence of sufficient research to validate what he ap- 
‘ parently regards as real sociological laws (i.e. , Statements of statistical probabilities of occur- 
ts 


oa rences under stated conditions), we shall have to rely ad interim on ess cecal -stateme 
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truth i is foreign to the very essence of science; all scientific 
if inherently tentative and i is “true’ only within a a particular 
ferent. hus, there seems nothing inherently inconsistent between the 
position taken in this paper and that taken by the sociological perfectionist oe vine 


who of course is quite pus to ey: or delete any | 


to. gain status. as long as remains a _“principleless scienc 
_ discipline which is apparently so unsure of itself that it hesitates to state oma 
_ unequivocally its fu fundamental propositions and (b) that there is now ‘suffi 


: cient agreement | upon 4 a number of basic principles s so that they can be set 


forth, labelled as ‘such, and the ‘corroborating evidence stated. To this end, 


we . shall (1) list eighteen “principles of sociology” upon which we think 
there is already such a consensus. (2) No brief is held for their statement as 
here set forth. They are presented as “nominations from the floor.” (3) Nor — 


is itn maintained that these eighteen principles ar are ( the only principles o oreven — 
the most important ones. There are doubtless 1 many more, and some ¢ probably 
_ more basic than any of these eighteen. All that is claimed i is t that they represent ag 
= start that they call up the issue, and that if they a are incorrect, they invite 
olition. (4) To save space, the data and researches which support each 


will is assumed that they are common 


principles” appear to be obvious, but | sociol- 
- ogists. Intelligent laymen and and beginning students of sociology regard sc some 


startling innovations. Other | _sciences elementary and 


inciples, C85 “matter can be neither created nor destroyed.” 


bi Do ) sociologists « agree, then, that the following are among the ‘ ‘principles” 
sed ‘generally to include ‘ “hy potheses,” “truisms,” “ “laws,’ ‘generali- 


the introductory course in sociolog 


hen groups | of people live in prolonged they enfo 


tandardizd overt behavior Patterns and gen — ¢ ‘Culture,” ‘ the 


2. Cultural can be studied the hat the 


and truisms which are better than none. This seems especially important fo the beginner in 

nf sociology who needs his attention focused on the relatively few basic principles of the subject. _ 

4 _ Otherwise he may emerge with a collection of half-understood concepts and a few quaint start- 
ting “facts” and the facetious observation that “sociology is the study of that which we 
already know stated in which we don’t ‘understand. 


of that he believes that ‘‘most of these laws are not in their present form aie <P em 

_ pirical verification.” My position is, that we need principles which can be empirically tested, — 
and that some such | principles (perhaps ‘laws””) are now existent. 


ee 
opr 
4 
— 
apology is made for trespass 
psy gy. (6) Concepts which have wide currency will 
— 
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tached observer may call “ “my ths and ee is eal to to the erson 1 who iets 


= Single biophysiological “needs have widely divergent culturally approved 


a The concepts of “ “right” P ‘wrong”’ are intra-cultural definitions and do not 


6. Logically inconsistent ey patterns may and do coexist 


a. 8. The geographic (biophy sical, 


Culture changes either by the addition or the: loss (rarely) of traits. 
to, Culture changes at seinen rates at various times, in various areas, and i in = 


tn 11. Culture history is satiated by regular sequences of stages; the co re 


“Stage i is an artificial “construct” of the student of cultural created for 


a 14. The biplogical being (“the individual’ ’) is is not la ee can become. so 

AS Behavior regarded as “natural’ ’ and ‘ ‘human” 


16 Abilities. and capabilities (as. distinct from potentialities therefor) are 


7: “Society” and * “individual” are inseparable except as abstractions; they ar 
the discrete and collective aspects of the unity “human life”; neither exists without . 
18. At historical time, different degrees 


of peoples belonging to the same race. — 


It is suggested that we need an American | Sociological Society es 


be considered as basic the introductory course 


t of principles | to 
accompany the vé very ry useful set of concepts which was compiled some time 


¢@ Together they should go a long way to demonstrate that there does 
exist an integrated ‘body of knowledge” called sociology (whether one 
cares to call ita‘ “science” ‘or not i is not wholly relevant) upon which the inal W 
alleged that we | “don’ t agree ‘upon any- 


: ae professional s sociologists agree (It is on’t ag 

; thing? ’) and which will give some idea to intelligent persons concerning just 
NY what it is that we do agree upon. Such an outline of principles would serve 

well as a focus or group of foci for the organization and presentation o of the ri 


de escriptive data and d hypotheses of ‘sociology. pes 
Finally, this is is not to be regarded 4 as anything br but a beginning- a pointing 

of a problem | thought | to be worthy of more discussion in the journals and i in 
ea the conventions « of sociologists. . If the hoped-for discussion emerges, it is 
= if not certain n that the resultant consensus ssid “principles 


|) 
| 
| 
| and 
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time and space as are other cultural ideologies, 
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MIGHT seem surprising find a Mi planter and lawyer back 
in in the eighteen- -forties and | fifties | writing intelligently an nd funda-° ee 


L mentally a about the standard | of living, eve even panes his finger upon the the a 


paramount necessity o 

for But such a a person: there was, his name was Henry 


4 


is the existence all: 


2: 


and ought to ‘be ‘warranted to all. 
Every thing ought to be stopped till that is done. None ought to want the necessaries 4 
ce - of flife.... Want is a high wrong; and starvation, ‘murder to which every man in the — _ 


| is the right of all? 


: be made adequate. sein an n imperfect economic system ¢ or an | erron- 


her 


here are of want [he says] (1) Unhealthy Want is which causes 
...Itis froma deficiency. of necessaries for health of body. (2)Crim- 

x inal Want is that which causes crime. . . . It is from a deficiency of necessaries for 

health and strength of mind. (3) Mortal Ww ant is that which causes mortality. Of © 
these three kinds, the consequences are (1) Crime, (2) Disease, (3) and Death.® 


It is the duty « of sc society to eliminate, t not t merely to alleviate, all three of 


these forms of want or poverty, vf 


An economic system which does not, as far as a ‘system can, , eliminate such want is 
mperfect. This is its duty. For want wrongs. It is licentious. It is against liberty. — 


“i 
is a ge It is less than justice to some; and more than justice to others. 


He 
first end of society, he say: 
4 
age 
ed poverty functionally under three main headings, taking i. 
ses this sort of a classification rather than the causal one because he is 
effects he hopes 
—— 
: 
7 


 Seaerane is what is always just. The moral theory i esis economic sy stem is the 


ASSISTANCE of all for the SUBSISTENCE of all.* Subsistence is fixed by nature; 


asistance is variable by | art. Its variation, ‘its be sufficient; because 


right, whatever be the of all. 
i - Speaking of the present free labor system, as he. calls i it, »h 
it does. not adequately protect the laborer. 
‘The system is warranties. . . . Its ‘wages may ¢ 
Ss will strike, fail, or circulate: or so low that laborers will strike, starve, 


8 
tem be re reduced to want. 


He goes on to point out the consequences of this whic, unde 


system, m: may handicap ‘the | laborer in the “midst: of 
= This may b ‘be unhealthy want. T hey [the laborers] may not have wullicient necessaries 
7 
_ either to prevent or cure sickness. They m may catch disease and starve for medicine. ; 
ie _ Nor this alone. They may be subject to criminal want. The obtention of their ne- ; a 
ig 5 cessities may be « crimes and misdemeanors. Lean laborers may turn to fat felo e. 
~ Workmen in want may make peace-breakers in plenty. Nor this alone. “Wages 1 m 
vary below both unhealthy and criminal want. Laborers may suffer mortal want. 


This is ee: starvation. It i is an atrocious wrong. To permit one, is to commit the 
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kills its own children. 


"Surely rere are no uncertain words. It is the belief of the au- 


thor that there is no shortage of the means of subsistence i in society. ‘He i is a, 

“3 clear that he t thinks the f first ca care in production : should be to see that e every- 


body produces.!° Society is not t obligated to o feed the poor and the hungry q 
~ without a a reciprocal obligation of these | classes to labor for this subsistence. 
Under a properly regulated government, a properly organized society, “All 
<j classes are to work. his eral obligation i is moral. The state e is its 


ut It is true, , of ¢ course, in our type -_ 


is loosely ‘ordered ‘society, that laborers often are not able t to find work. The oe 

capitalistic ‘system in this sort of society i is inadequate t to provide work for 


1. 


because ‘neither the ‘supply of labor 1 nor that of capital i is regu 


a tion of both labor and capital, both of the quire and of thet use, is — ¥ 
ai ly emphasized by this writer as a means to secure an adequate subisistence a 
for all. The adjustment of labor and capital i in order to to avoid 


idleness," strikes," 5 and want, and ‘to sec 
Hughes never cites any other writer and it is to definitely 
f the : sources of his data and opinions, but this sentence sounds like a paraphrase of Saint- 
Tbid., 144. Ibid., 144-145.  Ibid., u Ibid, Ibid., 127-129. 
Ibid. » 98, 177, 183, 193 ff., 204, 213 ff., 261. “ 129, "281- -283, 287. = 
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In this respect such a society is, then, not morally evil 
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to all is also repeatedly advocated, and methods for such 
are discussed and described." 16 While 


__ teresting and bear a a close relation tc to our 


Ni 
that a clear discussion | of ArT} beyond the 
— hile all must work in a properly as society in order to secure and 
cm guarantee the subsistence of all, the obligation i is to be enforced differently 


pie» upon different classes. W hile a all should 1 be morally obligated t to labor, it will 
“a not be necessary to obligate all I civilly. It even would be inexpedient ond > 


to require > the e capitalists ‘or employers: to work by. law. = 


_ The fear of loss unless capital is properly employed is sufficient to keep the 

Capital i is naturally industrious. It enforces on the capitalist the to 


| is self-enforcing. Idle capital i is loss; the capitalist loses its profits. If idleness i is 
oF _ criminal, idle capital mulcts the ‘capitalist for | the crime. Loss of profits i is a fine. 
Capital enforces i its own duties. If in cumulation of 14 an more is is needed, 


Capitalists are also” intelligent and will perceive self.interest and 


intellectual and c can not be depended on t on top pursue their own best i interests. 
_ They must, therefore, be g guided an and even required by the state tc to y make | — 


proper rand sufficient contribution to the means ¢ of subsistence a and t to > public 


welfare. In return for this civil compulsion to labor, 
_ must be guaran teed a normal standard of subsistence. =T he author a 


owever, ‘Tecognize | that there may be Cases in whi ch 


Con su 


- should be either a mentalist or a manualist. This should not be the State’ s intention = 


only; it should be the State’ s obtention; . + not its legislation, but its execution. = 
Zz with. the obligation ¢ of everyone who is capable of labor to work 
ss ££ also the 1 right of e everyone one to a just share in distribution.% A just share 

ought never to be less than a a comfortable sufficiency of necessaries for 

alth and strength. WwW hatever i is the maximum, that is the — Le 


—- “8 Tbid., 98 ff., 107, 162, 7% 177, 179, 182, 191 ff, 200 ff., » 231, 

An analysis of these proposals will be published cleewhere. re. 
Henry Highes, op. Cit, » 165. 
19 Thid., 195, 281-282. Ibid. 265, 279, 232-233, 288. 
Ibid., 87-88, 93, 173, 192, 265. ff. 204, 219, 
8 [bid., 195. ™ Tbid., 204. Ibid, 281. 
120 ff., 148 ff. ft., 179 ff., 201 ff., 287-289. 


= 
o his part.” All must 


~ 
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23 hile. the av author has 1 no doubt. as to 
ze of society, or of the: economic system o 


with | a normal subsistence, he 


The State makes the ordinances of work and wages. aoe They must conform to law, 
and not vary|below the standard. For the quantity of work. . . civilly ordained, 
_ the wages civilly ordained are a warranted comfortable sufficiency of necessaries _ . 
for the health and strength of the whole 


While the author the ab all to work 


ok i in 


= may share i in the subsistence provided for all, he re recognizes ; that there q 

are certain persons and even classes -s who cannot ‘Produce as as much as ‘they a 


P 
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: . This is is s the subsistence of every member of _ 
rr is not the subsistence of a part. It is not the subsistence of a class 
_ the subsistence of every class; or a comfortable living for every body. Members of 
society are \ divided into two classes. . This d division is economic. One class are those — a 
who can earn their subsistence: the other, those who cannot. In the economic sys- _ 
‘tem there is|therefore a class of (1) Efficients. These are such as can labor. They ra 
either manualize or mentalize. There is also a class of (2) Inefficients. These do not 
work. They are disabled. This ‘disability may be accidental or essential; temporary _ 4 
% —* permanent. Inefficients are those disabled by youth, age, , sickness, infirmity of 


oe we adds imbeciles and dotards to these types of inefficients. - 
: a The author emphasizes over and | over again the right of all to subsist- = 
ence, whether they can work or not; but their shligution to labor, i ther 
rt, is s equally persistently urged. 


ifortable sufficiency of meces- 


the right of efficients only. It i is the right of both efficients and ineflicients. For, the | 
‘the obligation of all classes to labor is not unilateral; it is not one-sided only. The 
_ laborer is an obligee to 0 society; but society a also is an obligee to the laborer. The duty 
of the laborer is labor; the duty of society, subsistence. One is the consideration of : 
the other; and both are obligatory. Labor is due to society, and is the consideration o : 
_ which issues from the laborer. Subsistence i is due to the laborer, and is the = 
_ sideration which issues from the s society. This reciprocal obligation i is nothing more 


~ than economic allegiance. Its construction and interpretation are in everything, — bed 
ihe that of the other societary 


But, one e might ask, why is society obliged to support those who | 


28 Thid., 142, 144, 152, 156, 161, 168-169, 202—3, 273, 275, 284, 287. eo 


__Since distribution is properly through wages, this just minimum share in 
“consumption the right of way over luxuries.?® The working hours, as well as - 
| 
abs 
= ther 
= Justi 
| 
|) 
| plane 
whicl 
=. 


ency in his theory. He has an answer, 
oe one accepts it or not. . People do not live as individuals. Society is 
essential to the very existence of people. Each must of neces 


“other; else none could survive or progress. Hence : arises uch 1 relation 


class solidarity and allegiance and social obligation. He s says, 


The laborer’s: consideration i is not the subsistence of himself alone. 
- a sistence of himself and family. These, first. Nor of these alone. He works for = 


_ subsistence both of himself, his family, and his class. For -everybo body owes a duty 


to his class. Each laborer is bound to his classmates: there is, more or less, 2 a class- a 

/ fellowship. Nor is this all. Every laborer works not only for himself, his family, => 

and class; but for society. Life i is the right of all and the duty T here must 


Tow shall the actual st s be 
these obligations sand according to tl the: theory of ‘Henry Hughes? The 


basis for its s enforcement, 4 as we have just seen, is very broad, as broad as _ 


- soc ial obligation itself. But the moral- social obligation is a pita and © : 
abstract principle to the effect that all have a right to existence and that a. e 
society, or their c classes, or their families, must provide them with the means 


thereto. Are. there any more concrete by which the volume and 
the content of this 1 right to existence as : applied to individual cases can be * 


determined? Are there criteria by which the administrator (the social work. a 
, we should say) can apply the principle in practice ? There ar are Mie ii. é ia) 
in 


Justice. Its end is societary. The second is (2), ‘the standard of ae og Its « end 
is systematic. The third is (3), the standard of wages. Its end is departmental or dis- 
tributional. The standard is never below | the standard of subsistence; be- 


caus 


statement of the case is again too Obviously he is still in 


i - the stage of the formulation of preliminary principles intended to govern a 
— concrete d determination of the standard as it is to be applied by the ee 


administrator. The term or principle t that now “requires further analy sis is 
clearly the second, the “standard of subsistence.’ This i is fixed by justice 
and made possible—if i it is made 2 possible— —by wages. Here it is clear that _ 
he sees rather the distinction between a of living 1 


plane of living.” 


ietence ie th 12 eward to ahor nertorme De a a” 
— 
e sO far Dound together as to warrant a comfortable livelihood forall.” ig 
at 
— 
| 
a 
i authorize possibie the plane, 
of Living and Standards of Living,” Social Forces, 1928, 


to. ‘say | in detail di shone ‘standard or of 
living? He has two standards in mind, a minimum and a maxi- 
‘mum.** The r 
mum. T _ e nim ught never to be less than a comfortable sufficiency — 


to a class ought to be, in the m minimum, a comfortable ae - 

ans sufficiency of necessaries. Whatever is its maximum; this ought to be i its mini “"s 

_ However the tribute to the class may vary above this; however large it ma 

" ought never to be below: it ought never to be less. All should be warranted their 
minimum. It should be realized for the whole class; ‘not for efficients only; but for ; 

z both efficients and inefficients. Each class ought to have for all in it: food of sufficient a - an 
- quantity and quality, raiment for warmth or decency, and habitations fitted to the aa 
seasons. The sufficiency of these should be comfortable: for less than comfort i in 


id them is want. Such a comfortable sufficiency is the minimum tribute to any dias 
__ That is the least share. It ought to be realized to all. Otherwise, the first end of © 
society is not realized. But this is wrong. Iti is must not _. 

Here is is the old tripartite s set t of elements in n the standard of living: food, 


‘essentials toa good manual laborer. That ‘much all manual laborers must 


ha in n order to be produce and earn their keep. ‘ . “The standard of justice, = 
ae wages now is at t the standard of comfortable sufficiency, and to lower 7 


would be an an economic loss. “a Wou uld the author go beyond this minimum 


: andard which gives assurance of a productive manual laborer? 
‘Y es; he recognizes the productive value of a standard of living th that exceeds 


am mere comfortable sufficiency of food, clothing, and nd shelter for health anc and — 
es and 


strength. He recognizes a distinction between  subsistence-wages and 


__ progress-wages. The former ar are the minimum and are intended to > insure 
For these wages the ordinance (presc ients, is is that he a 


Ls,  day-laborer, during the hours and days prescribed by law. “Any work other than that - 
is by private contract. If a (manual laborer) works over the hours and days pre-_ 

_ scribed by! law, he must be duly paid. Night- work by a day-laborer is therefore duly 
cy 


‘The worker may use these a additional wages for his i improvement or pleasure, 
but not for dissipation, because this disposition of funds would be rendered © 


impossible i in a organized society.“ Skilled labor should of 


= 


normally 


= 
ney 
— he does discuss it in considerable detail in it terms. asi a 
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EARLY ¥ AMERICAN THEORY OF STANDARD OF LIVING 39 
But of wages, [he says) the ‘deeemens are not economic and hygienic only. T hey are 
‘a Bye The political system contributes to every man; every man ought therefore _ 

to contribute to it.... The greater the value of the laborer, the greater the tax 

rated. To increase this value is hence the State’s interest, as well as the capitalist’s.“ . 


ow may thi this i increase in the v value of the laborer be achieved? By adding fe 
‘education, esthetic values, morals, and religion t to the i items in in the > standard a 
an “of living, i in addition to those of food, clothing and shelter, already s specified. 


a 


Other things being an educated : skilled- laborer i is more th 
une 


ev er amount, ‘the capitalist (Employer) is to gain 


(Contented cows give n more milk.) 


7 


laborers are “Esthetic necessaries are om due 
economically from the capitalist (employer).‘ 


[Likewise] . ... Moral and religious 
progress must be duly | produced; capital for “this is necessary. Two elements 

¥ 


wages are therefore the moral and the fore But “moral and religious iaborers q 


the employing c or r capitalist cla class. Hughes had | a very favorable opinion ¢ of a 
the benevolence and efficiency « of the | capitalist class, 


more or less in keeping 


who, like Hughes, wishes to make the class supreme 


JALC 
minimum m efficiency standard. Its otienaloe production and is profitable to 


in the management of ‘the state.5° Hughes is also thinking largely c of Negro” Ps 
aa slaves, or warranted 1 manual or simple laborers, as he calis them, 


r when he 
discusses the standard of living at the minimum efficiency level. But his 
- sociological | theories, including those on labor and living standards, were ye 
a Supposedly constructed for | 


any properly regulated society, and not for a 
‘slave holding society conception ofa society 


— 

istic with the moral and religious progress of the | 

— 

nt to apply to any properly organized and regulated social system. 4 

Tbid., 93, 98, 105 ff., 137, 153 fF., 160 ff., 191, 218 ff., : 
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Recreational 


'N THE SPRING of 1940 | a door-to-door ‘canvass was made i in n Franklin, 


the population. ‘Schedules were obtained covering 190 


_ including 139 men and 187 women in the income class receiving less than 
ce: per month, and 195 households including 190 men and 192 women in 4 ‘ 


groups. to which: the men and women who were family heads. 
longed, the of offices or committee and i in the case 
of some groups the regularity of 


the population v was striking 


CLassEs AND SEx, 1940 


Type of Organization - 


Service 
4 

42. 


Patriotic 


vm wo 


= By “type of organization” is meant a classification under which membership i in a church, 7 ‘ c=gf 


aay school, and a church choir would be denoted as membership in but one type o of a | 


is, Tri Kappa, and the like; ‘recreational’ 


Ss and its auxiliaries, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, etc.; “political” refers not to parties 
but to ward clubs, Young Republican or Democrat organizations, etc.; while “cultural” 


profesional societies, and the like. 


Membership. Table reveals tha 


ass of less than $100 per month having Lenten at all was prt times 
that of the mén in the higher inc s, while the ie 2 
no was almost fiv gre -In every ‘type 


al babits of the two segments 
| 
ad 
ng 
| 
— we 


ption— ‘ 
otic, , political, ‘adlavesh~-silucthlipas on the part of the lower income class 
"was s markedly lower. The nearest approach to equality of membership a 


_ in the church, where 66.9 percent of the men and 82.1 percent of the wo no ei 


men 
the lower income class were members, as compared to 80.7 percent o of t i 
and 87. 5 percent of the women of the upper class; but even here 


a “a apparent near r approach to o equality i is ; voided by the fact | that only 35-3 per- 


*= 


cent of the men and 4 45+ o per cent of the w women of the lower class! ac il oe 
_ church services as o = as once a month, as compared to 61.1 percent of the — 1s 
nt of the women of the class. 


- g= 


he m en the class 


5 Percent of those i in upper belonged to more ‘than 


2 PERCENTAGE or Perso 


DESIGNATED NuMBER OF Types OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Number of Types of Organizations 


Pet. | Pet. Pet. 


Month and Over | «23.6 | 28.3 | 25.7 


he men in the class held leade 
he tions each, while the: men in the ‘upper - class held an. average of +35 positi ns. 


This is four times as 1 much 1 leadership whereas the membership is — 


women of the two groups was large but not as as 
this Paper, “upper” of course means upper and 


— 
| 
— 
| and all men 2.4 
2.2; the men of the upper class averaged 3.1 ond t 
Individuals of the upper income class not only joined more but | 
izations than did those of the lower class. Table 2 shows that, 
Leadership. The disparity i , defined as the ho 
0 pg of a Sunday school class,oract- 
membership on boards of cor han the inequality of 
ing as chairman of committees, was even greater than the ineq 
4 
— 


Chr 


Influence of F Factors Other ti than | Income. One is never sure in such 
tes ‘sons as this that t other factors than i income are e not t also at t work in ‘creating . 


= and much "higher in in number of leaderships, in of each income = 


GAUL 


class. class. In the upper class, home-owning men averaged 3 3-4 membership 

Ve compared t to renting m men ’s 3. 3, and home-owning women averaged 4-4 a 

= = 3-8. In the lower i income class, home-owning m men averaged a. a1 

: memberships a: as compared to 1.5, , and home-owning women averaged 3. oO 
s compared to 2.2 for renting women. Home-owning seemed to make more 


of a difference for the lower i income class than x the upper. It had a greater 


58. 4 of “home-owning men in the upper income class 
percent of the leadership positions held by) that class, and the. 8 percent 


home-owning m men in the lower i — class held 77. of 


the upper, -, the average of memberships a and 


person increased with educational rank. 


Ejighty- -sik college men of the upper class averaged 4.1 memberships; 740 


high : school men av 2.7 and 27 grade schoo ol men 
Sixty-five college women of the s > same income me class averaged 5 
ae 97 high school v women averaged 3 $ 4, and 30, grade s school women aver- 
aged 2.8 memberships. Leaderships averaged 395 .27, and .o6. An vexception 
occurs in the case of the men of the lower income class. Here 17 college men _ 
averaged 1.4 memberships while 47 high school men averaged 1.6 member- — | 
ce s shi ips, but the usual trend is resumed with 65 grade school men averaging 


‘memberships. Leaderships are .06, and 09, tl the grade school | 


class run true to form, however; for 21 college women 


i 2s averaged 4.6, while those for 72 high school women averaged 2. 3 and for - 
s grade school women, 1.7. Their leadership average was .29,.11,and.08. 

: Implications. The implications of these findings are not pleasant for the — 


— lover of democracy. In 1937, , the last time 2 a thorough analysis of inc mes” 


‘was made i in ‘Franklin 1, the families receiving $100 or " more a month com- 
prised but 35 percent of the total. If that y proportion was true in 1 1940 when 
ae _ this survey was made, these findings indicate that 65 percent of the 6264 
people living ir in typical farmers’ town are rather completely dominated 


reat tities; religion pacriociem, culture,—every phase 0 of 


| we 
im 
| 
a 
| 
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oe their organized living- by the remaining 35 percent. Ww hether such a diff 


ie ential in association is desirable or not is a matter. for or debate; but the exist- 


form one group in the sociological sense. Further, the sociologist holds that es 
human nature is acquired by association with others; this study raises 
ae question ¢ as to whether such a differe 
majority ¢ of the — of Franklin are barred from th 


ae of personality. 


_ THE EMOTIONAL BACKGROUND 01 MAR 


AN 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanal 


"synonymous. . There is a belief ‘that the. “majority of indi- 
viduals who consult a psychoanalyst come because o} of conscious dissatis- 
marriage. If for “conscious dissatisfaction” is substituted 
unconscious, dissatisfaction w rith ‘the marital state, the popular belief is 


orrect, ms which the psychoneurotic Be 
patient presents to the psychoanalyst, rutiny always reveals some 


psychosexual dissatisfaction. A marital relation in which the ideals of the 


man’ or the ' woman ’s conscious s personality are realized while at : the same 
time - their diverse instinctual needs also find adequate expression is the go goal 


for which 1 men and women are striving inn marriage. Yet it is ; increasingly — 
evident that a large percentage of men and women either cannot marry or, a 

if marriage gccurs, can find little happiness in it. Their discontent may find © 
expression in illness, unfaithfulness, psychosexual . difficulties such as frigid i 


ity and i impotence, psychoneurotic o or even psychotic manifestations such a as 
depression, , delusional | jealousy, or - alcoholism. Anyone who goes through 
= case se records s of an’ f any y psychiatrist a or or psychiatric ¢ clinic will immediately be 


struck the coincidence between an or marriage and 


disorder for 


tient is ‘consulting a Physician ‘The patient may 


“unconscious 


marriage and ¢! the illness. 
One striking example of which an un- 


_ consciously took in order to preserve the illusion of a perfect marriage comes 
to my mind. A married woman of forty was sent by an internist who had 


been treating her for spastic colitis. In the course of the treatment, he had ee 
been struck by something “ “queer” in he her f personality. The woman came to 


the psychiatric consultation with a very sweet, fixed smile o on her face. She ~ 


1 _ protested immediately, before a eany question could be asked, that she had no 
or need of psychiatric help since her marriage was an absolutely ideal one. 


. ag _ When the psychiatrist made only a nonargumentative neutral reply to this ; 


es _ Statement, she continued her story. She had been married some fifteen | to i: 


me twenty years. She had wanted a child + very n ‘much, but her husband did not. 


Of cc course she did n not t mind a at she was sure she not care whether she 


hada a child. Throughout | the last ten y ears of her marriage, , she had had vari- 


ous illnesses which were — diagnosed as nothing a functional — 
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also did 1 not t mind i in 1 the s slightest. Their relation was of such a high char- 


acter that. she. did not feel any deprivation. But people, women in the neigh- 

borhood, were e beginning to” talk. She saw them when she went to the 


: ia store and she heard them saying that she was unhappy with her hus- _ 
; band oon 90 he was unfaithful to her. She, however, knew that her mar- 


fense against the compe 


“impotence by feeling he was unfaithful. Probably physiological factors wiede 7 
necessary the new and more desperate defense of a delusional jealousy. The 
: patient was forty years of age and time was against her, for her productive — a 


childbearing period would pater at an en d. With the 1 menopause, that 
which is called i in German ‘Torschluss, panic overwhelmed her; in other 


words, a feeling of desperation | that soon any - realization on of the wish to have 


a child would be biologically impossible. 


1905, Freud’s Drei Abhandlungen Zur Sexualtheorie was published. 
£ The conclusions of these. concise essays have since that time received re- 
peated ec confirmation by data from many disciplines besides the psycho- 
analytic 0 one and the ideas propounded by Freud are utilized either know- _ 
A a ingly o or r unknowingly by workers i in many fields. Stated briefly, Freud raced 
the evolution of the sexual drive i in a human being as manifested in that in- 
_ dividual’s emotional relationships. For the new born baby, the need to = = 
. fed, , to be warm, and secure is paramount. The baby is indifferent to the aes #; 


person, male or female, who satisfies | his dependent needs « as as long : as s there 
is no frustration of these needs. The goal of the i infant i is the satisfaction a 
a hunger an and the infant himself is the center of his emotional field. With 


Zz grow wth a nd the ee of locomotion, the emotional acted of the © 


ch 


punishment than disciplinary § he « acce 
e mands of the environment. This is the first step. in consideration of an 
gf or person outside himself. The c hild’s emotional attitude has still 
of a bargain. It is as if the were, the 


Co., on New York a and — 


“as one, daring the felt by this woman becau 
f frustration of her own fem 1esses eventually became insufficient as 4 
Ae is . It had become necessary for her 
d’s impotence. it had become nec 
— 
on — 
7 , Nervous and Mental Diseas 


A 


nurse will contin 
; _ breaking things.” If the bribe which the child r must give: to his environment 


strictive ye and ‘if the child r receives sufficient love to > compensate him, he v “a ; 
i then be able t to take e that most difficult of all steps in emotional develop- 

ment: to. give - a love which implies tenderness and true consideration for the | 

_ object of one’s love. The direction of the emotional drive is now away from — 


i himself towards a person who is recognized as distinct from himself. Such 
ae a need eventually finds expression i in the relation between a man and _ 
ao woman in | which s sexual love—the g giving and receiving g of love—is expressed 
both biologically and emotionally in | the wish ‘of the man to} ) give to the 
oman a child, and of the woman to receive and give back a child to the | 


man, | and of the shared | wish of both individuals to care for their child. a 


reud pointed out that there are many points at which the individual i is 
either r because of ‘endogenous or ‘exogenous factors, successfully. and 
ie! to make the next step in normal emotional development, and that 
in th the most mature so-called ‘genital”’ human being, traces of hi 


earlier emotional development always remain— remnants of biologi- 
cal evolution are always discernible in the 2 animal. There is, in other r words, 
no such animal as a completely ; adult t human being. There are e only approxi : 


_ mations to such a mythological su superman or superwoman . Each man or 
woman is a ‘nique admixture of the many partial drives which constitute 


otional e energy gy of individual. Certainly there existed a an 
ae _ individual entirely genital in character and free from all traces of earlier pre- _ 


genital traits such as receptivene or retentiveness, exhibi- 


tionism, and curiosity, that individnal would have a rry ti time adapting — 7 


be most doubtful. It i is not the existence of pregenital traits in any human 


being z which is important but their. "quantity and predominating influencein 


himself to ‘society and social organizations. His chances of ‘survival would 


t all the 


constitutional _ weakness and personality are put toa 
pull of a a marital relation. ‘Those flaws 


. The Unconscious Wish to be Dependent. ani ra man whose peur 
een one of spoiling by an indulgent mother, the responsibilities ot on , 
"will become very much ofa a burden. For such an individual, marriage ¥ with 


motherly woman r may be successful u until her attention i is in n part ediverted 
- from her h husband to her children. Then he may t turn from her : and under the 


guise - of an extramarital sexual interest, seek a woman who will gratify os 


his dependent needs in an epsom relation. For a woman 1 who wishes - 


sin 
> 
both 
tion: 
bE 
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EMOTIONAL BACKGROUND 
great tension which finds expression in dis- 


‘ual affairs, destructive feelings can often. be: successfully n masked but i in any 


27 aA Destructive Hostile Attitude toward the Marital Partner. In casual se 


es relation, the disguise of love will s soon be t torn n off and | the e rage 


J &g outsider viewing the marriage of a man and woman whose relation is" 
oe essentially hos hostile i in character, will exclaim, “ “How can they stand each ~ 


other; he is terribly cruel, to ber, and she’s a martyr who 


suffer.” It i is exactly | because of the outlet for unconscious dente ctive fe 
ings combined with punishment for the hostility ea eac 


that such a mar rri survives in the face of all rational reasons ae its. 
solution. , When, ver, the psychic equilibrium of either individual is 

altered, ‘the desire freedom such, a hateful relationship will 


‘ pontaneously felt. If the n need of eit either one is merely | to p protest by: means q 
4 divorce a, against ¢ the destructive a: and self-destructive feelings which find 


their satisfaction in the | particular marriage, such a protest on the part of 
_ the more mature ego-attitudes of the persona lity will probably be tempo- 
ie rary in nature and d following divorce, the dest tructive forces will again nell 


oa ascendency s sO that the next t choice of a love obje ct will be be: another r individual z cd ; 
both. cruel and martyr-like i in character. ares 


3 3. Sexual Guilt May Exist as « asa a Result of Unduly Repressive Measures in a 
3 Childhood or of Unusually ly ntense Heterosexual Temptation bya a forbidden per- 
tions. Since anconscious over r sexual feelings existsin anoverwhelmingly 


lfee xistsin anoverwhelmin 
large majority of the members d society its existence may account 


feelings which were in individual asa child ma may become ne clearly 
am: only after marriage. _Frigidity, which i is a common psychosomatic ES 
= in women of all classes, is found to arise out of feelings of guilt et 
and consequent fear of s sexual relations. A lack of complete responsiveness = 


on the part o of the woman in marriage is disturbing not only t to her bu but alse also 


to to her husband , for he considers her i incapacity for complete pleasure an 


ndication of some - inadequacy i in himself. With this, as with other pa patho- 


ogical manifestations, a vicious s circle of emotional interreaction between Pets fas 


the man and woman isinitiated. 
In the normal individual, the choice of a a | partner be deter- 


nine by both rational c conscious interest in, n, and an unconscious 
complementary emotional ‘suitability of the given person. Too often, 

as: however, a chance resemblance of the m man or woman 1 to some > individual = are 


a ‘There i is a total disregard of many character or sedis traits which al 
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par, some physical detail she re re ese ct 
of his” childish affection; ‘many a woman | hes found herself 1 married to 


weak, helpless. man, ‘the opposite | in character and ‘temperament of the | 


"father who had disregarded and rejected her childish love. ~ 


will be experienced in such a marriage and rage felt against the partner w 
unjustly blamed for the disillusionment. 
= The reasons or rationalizations given by s such ‘individuals to explain “7 
disappointment: may be trivial and unimportant, ‘since disillusioned hus- 
bands or or wives ‘actually do not know ‘that they ne never have seen the actual — 
ie = personality of their object choice. Such a person as they believed | 
exist, existed only as an unconscious fantasy of their own, not as a so 
human being. On the other hand, to choose a marital partner purely 
‘2 cause of conscious personality traits, disregarding the emotional c te 
of the | loved pe person, will lead to to equally great unhappiness | unless one is 
for e. These “rebound” marriages in which the conscious personality 


factors of shared tastes and intellectual interests determine the choice ofa 
are ‘common n psy chiatric practice. Let me give an exam- 


P as his mother had done earlier i in n his life but they, unlike ‘the ae. 
resented his lack of any consideration for them. ‘After n many un- 
satisfactory affairs and one marriage which ended in divorce, some realiza- 
3 tion of his immature dem nanding attitude began to dawn on the man and he 
g 

: ae _ deliberately chose as his second wife a beautiful, brilliant, and self-centered Ee 
woman, an individual who was a feminine counterpart of himself. Within 


» his wife were both dissatisfied with: the 


mal quantity a othering, since she herself wished to be the admired 
ways receiving but never givinglove. 
oa Summary. | Unconscious emotional factors play | a more i important t role in 
eee the maintenance or dissolution of ‘marital happiness than ¢ do conscious fac 
s, although conscious factors may be ‘used as rationalization for dissatis 
n sly | wishes above all things to be 3 
- mothered will remain with a wife who wishes to mother him even though = 


Secon he is revolted by her vulgar obscene talk and He i 
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A Communication. This letter i ‘isa supplement to a long communication Mr. Price has 7 i 
~ 


BE ey capacities as well as in their capacities as citizens, and inasmuch as 
does Presume to offer views of human situations such ai as those 


2 present national “Emergency” may have consequences for sociologists in their _ 


to different organizations for to different foundations for 
"financial support, to different offices of the nation’s military and nonmilitary 
services for adoption, etc., would it not be well for one of the A.S.S. committees or 
social science advisory to try to act asa a clearing house in interests sof 


research in connection with the should our 
4g SS. committees close to relevant fast- -moving events (e. g., our Research Planning o 


to in for ‘ ‘scholars,’ to substitute 

for the latter at many points (and thus permit the “scholars” to continue present — 3 
important teaching or research), should we suggest to the Roster that it include — 

Ss such persons, and to the Planning Board that the army be induced or urged te to se 
from draftees ; and reserve officers, similar data, and that the two sets of data 


4. Since many questions of policy, program, and executive action in the an 
“me nt services including the military services hinge > upon ¢ opinions as to social oc- 
@urrences, traits, ‘relations, conditions, etc. (e.g g., , the imputed opinion that army 
boys out from under former (primary group) controls go to houses of prostitution 
4 on army camps only in cases where they had formed the habit at home) (e.g., re a 


morale), should our A.S.S. Committee on Participation in National Affairs endeavor Bees ts: 


a to contact government services or outstanding parties discussing salient questions of a 


‘Policy, program, etc., where it seems that sociology has relevant findings or conclu-_ 
3 sions, s, and to put these at the disposal of such services or parties! ia 
think that the present committees are already 
= to take such action in behalf of the Society. Others say they are not so 
< “empowered. Some contend that the Society’ s members must express tl their opinions — oer 
more specifically so that those committees, and expecially the Executive Committee, 


| 
| = 
statement is printed so that me both of the Committees mentioned —R.B. 
Fe 
f Scientific and Specialized Personnel has t af 3 ina 
| — 
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risk of as needless, ‘controversial. Editorial advisors 
_ who have had a part to play in the action already taken by the Society are not 
liable to favor further critical explanations of that action. Editors and — 
_ may be right; they may not. But, /et us now be realistic. If we, the membership of the ay 
_ Society, want the d different sides of various alternatives (e.g. ” , as to I, 2, 3, 4, above, - 
and other issues) open to the Society. discussed in open forur m in our. journals, why not 
write a postcard immediately to President Stuart Queen and say so? And why not 


‘= sent us a a comprehensive. questionnaire to poll the membership’s opinions 
mandate? After all, this enc may have untold importance and implica- 
_ Error. In the April i issue, Benedict S. Alper (“Forty Years of the Juvenile Court’ ‘a 
was indicated as s being associated with the Massachusetts Child Council. This error E ; ta 
was wholly mine since Mr. Alper’s manuscript contained no reference to the Coun- | 
cil. I merely thought I knew what t wasn’ ’t true. The Council makes no objection (it 
8 eally should be glad to have its name associated with such an excellent article) : and a 
a | Mr. . Alper doesn’t care—except he doesn’t want anyone to think that he claimed 2 * 
a connection with an. agency for which he has not worked for some time. Sa “eG 
Personally, having great admiration both for the Council and for Mr. Alper, 
think my error redounds to the credit of both parties; only the third party, myself, =e 
i has anything to be ashamed of—and I am. I don’t like mistakes and I like them i * 


least when I make them.—R. B. 


_ Vacancies. At one time the Review attempted to list members who were available 

FS i positions. This was discontinued beeuere we never heard of anyone getting s 
of such listing. Now, however, in view of the possibility that 
vacancies may be . created by the draft, it has been suggested that a listing of such — 


vacancies render a service both to the various with 


“nature of the positions (including stipends) and these vacancies will be listed aig i 
-- might be a good idea for all graduate departments to be listed with the number _ 
fats of graduate assistantships, scholarships, and fellowships (with stipends and duties) 
a that are available. T his would | give many students help in making up their minds 4 
se about where to apply, would give the departments n more applicants from which to 
choose, and possibly have some influence in standardizing the stipends and duties _ 
of graduate assistants who frequently are more or less exploited and reduced to the 


‘status of. academic laborers under the rationalization that they are being. 


owing zcablegram from 


orary ‘member: ship American Sociological 
and confirm with greatest satisfaction my 
"acceptance. Please convey my sincere advan to “all my colleagues of the American Socio- - 
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1941 at Northwestern 21 to August 15 (Kenneth L. Heaton); Peabody Col. 
a lege for Teachers, June 6 to July 12 (John E. Brewton); Stanford University, June 23 to 
a” August 1 (Alvin C. Enrich); Syracuse University, June 4 to July 2 (Harold E. B. Speight); the : : 
_ University of Chicago, June 23 to August 29 (Ralph W. Tyler), and at the University of ; 
_ Michigan, July 5 to August 1 (Harvey L. Turner, Lansing, Michigan). = 
a _ These workshops are designed especially for teachers of teachers and all have a somewhat _ di 
= different program. Those interested should write to the men in parentheses acini ; 


Commission on Teacher Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 


an Society at the 45th Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social ~r eel 
which was held in Philadelphia on April 4 and 5. The general topic of these ees was 


American Youth Commission has published Youth We rk Problems and 
by Lewis L. Lorwin, and Color and Human Nature: Negro Personality Development i in a North- 
ern City by W. Lloyd Warner et al. These will be reviewed soon but in the meantime can be 

‘s purchased for $1.75 and $2.25 respectively. J. K. Folsom’s Youth, Family and Education, at 
to gr. 75 should be mentioned along with M. M. Chambers’ Youth Serving Organizations, $2.25. 

am Chambers deals with 320 such organizations. These reports were all prepared for the A.Y 
h sponsorship of of the eh ete Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pla Place Washi 


Donald Kingsley an and a hone rd of six, Box 35, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
"It seems to be conceived as a forum for the discussion of democracy. “He who does not now oe 
= out assists in the eee of the democratic doctrine as surely as the outright ex- 
& of totalitarianism . .. . We believe in democracy so strongly that we think it should 


be enormously extended . | We believe that the social role of the intellectual i in our time is © 
Those who feel the need for clarifying their ideas about democracy or believe that. writing 
or reading about democracy will save it (or discover it) or who like the ie eee of a 
who also are clever writers, will get their money’s worthh 
Sidney Hook gets his hooks into the poor mangled forms of Messrs. Hutchins ais in eee 
ve _ These boys sure can take it—I hope; at least, they : are getting plenty these days. Perhaps their ag 
dogmas are so dogged that their cortical centers are dulled and they think every knock is a > 
; boost. Or perhaps they forgive their enemies who “know not what they do,” being mere chil- _ < 
: _ dren of “naturalism,” the Hutchlerian euphemism for Devil. However, if their power were as 
great as their passion, I ‘d hate to be around. The way of the heretic always is hard when saints 
are in the saddle. I think Hutchlerism i is as dangerous to the life of the mind as Hitlerism is to 
Bixler pays his to “The Professor as a Radical””—a piddling fellow more 
terested in specific research than in public policy. Interest in minute research often has the oe Bi 
appearance of refusal to accept the dangerous responsibility of social leadership. However, the A, 
professor seems to be improving—to be poking his timid nose out of the Ivory Tower to which 


he retired as the art- saat artsakers who built it deserted its esoteric calm for semen and the 


_ The Committee on Conceptual Integration has oe up three. committees to guide its ac- 
_ tivities: Future Organization and Policy, Dwight Sanderson, chairman; Definition of Defini- -: 
tion, Hornell Hart, chairman; Definitions, Earle Eubank, chairman. T hose who are interested — 
in the work of the C.C.I. should communicate with Albert Blumenthal, ‘secretary- treasurer 
Missouri. The dues are 50¢ a year. 


— 
Antioch Review, A Progressive Journal of Social Significance, appeared with the 
a 
— 
— 4 | 
k d E. C. Lindeman are promised soon. _ 
— 
| o the tact — 
Bastern Sociological Society. Ihe April issue contained an incorrect item due to th 
pee the editor got his tenses crossed. The other information was It 3 


true that the a was held on 
ye ‘The program was organized under the following heads by the indicated chairmen: Reports 
a. on Research (13 projects) J. H. S. Bossard; Sociology of War, Willard Waller; Personality and 
a "7 Culture, Kimball Young; Centennial of Lester F. Ward, Bernhard J. Stern; Personnel Prac- 


Maurice R. Davie delivered his presidential address, ““Theory and Practice in Social Science,” 
Ra, : a at the annual banquet at which time Margaret Mead showed moving pictures and talked = 


Educational and Psychological Measurement, Volume I, Number 1, appeared 
wary 1941, at $4. oo per year, G. Frederic Kuder, editor, Box 766, Alexandria, Va. It devoted te 


95 Pages to nine articles and nine pages to abstracts and notes. Those who are interested = 


fe read and discussed. 


Se Institute of, will hold its Second Congress August 1-2, 1941, the 
im University of Denver. Papers proposed for presentation should be presented to Alfred Korzyb- oo 
ski, 1234 East 56 Street, Chicago (two copies of the manuscript and two of a 500 word sum- © 
= by June 15. All other correspondence should be addressed to Elwood Murray, Univer. 
a During the first week of October, 1941, there will bis a 1 Symposium on General Semantics 
ny special intensive seminar will be conducted by Alfred Korzybski at Pennsylvania State _ 


— College, August 11-22, 1941. This course will carry two hours of graduate credit. —— a 
ence should be addressed to Emmett A. Betts, Penn State College. ee ee ae 
Mexican Horizons announces four two-weeks’ seminars to be held 229 Avenida 
Obregon, Mexico City, D. F., June 30-July 12, July 14-July 26, July 28-Aug. 9» and Aug. 
Aug. 23. The cost i is $30.00 which pays for the transportation on the six field trips (about a 
miles). The seminar consists ‘of six lectures by well known Mexican and American scholars 
with six related feld trips. Those interested should send $5.00 registration fee to Maria Brans- — 
_ ford Heitner, at the above address; 
y met t March 14, 1941; at the Seven 


Mid- West Sociological Society held i its fifth meeting at the Hotel Kirkwood, 
program ‘consisted « of 36 papers and discussions organined by E President C. W. Har 
the under following heads and chairmen: Theory and Research, J. M. Gillette; Social Psycholog 
on 2 Arnold Anderson; Rural Sociology, David E. Lindstrom (3 sessions); Social Research, Noel 


P. Gist; The Fomily, Harvey J. Locke; Public Opinion, H. M. Hughes; Political Sociology, 


tional Sociology, Ernest Manheim; Population, C. T. Pihlblad; Sociology and Social Work, Lh 
~ At the dinner meeting on Friday, En B. Reuter spoke on “The State of the Discipli 2 
ee The Student Sociological Association also held sessions at a 


in 1841. Chief Justice Hughes is Honorary Chairman of this committee con- 
_ sisting of almost one hundred outstanding leaders in the probation field. The principal purpose a 

of the Centennial Committee is to promote, by publicity and conference, the extension a 
ay _ probation and parole. It is hoped that local agencies will cooperate in this program. Advice &§ 


and information can be obtained from the association at 1790 Broadway, New York. oil a . 


Ohio Governor’ s s Committee on the Follow-up of the White House Conference on 


tice and Status, Mildred Fairchild; The Motivation of Sociological Research, ’Charles H. 


“Dance and Trance in Bali” (This should have packed ’ n in). fos formal papers pers were 
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The first meeting of this Committee was held in ‘Ohio, April 2- 
i Governor John W. Bricker appointed a large committee representing all the ll eles 
agencies in Ohio. C. C. Stillman, of Ohio State University is chairman of the Executive Com- _ 
_ mittee, ably assisted by Hannah Trotzman as secretary who also is secretary of the Ohio Wel- P. 
fare Conference. This body, and the Ohio Child Welfare Planning Committee, are two of the a 7 
tu The first meeting w was divided i ineo three # soctions, w elfare, Health, and Education which 
made recommendations. It remains to be seen whether this Committee ever gets any further 
than the recommendation stage. Such in edifying talk and little 


% nae at Ohio State University, ‘April 25- wy 1941. Seventeen papers were read and << 
: cussed. Abstracts of all the papers were published in the May Ohio Valley Sociologist. | Rae 
_ The students association met at the same time in an adjoining room. Four Papers | ones 
; Petar and discussed. Roberta Spencer of Wilberforce University was president. 
__C.R. Hoffer of Michigan State is the retiring president. The following officers were elected 
for 1941-42: E. H. Sutherland, Indiana University, president; Fred Zorbaugh, Oberlin Col-— 
lege, vice-president; John F. Cuber, Kent State College (Ohio), secretary-treasurer; F. EL : 
Ohio State University, editor of The Ohio Valley Sociologist. 
About 125 attended the annual dinner at which L. L. Bernard spoke on “Recent Discus- : 
in Social Psychology,” E. H. Sutherland on White-Collar Criminal” (new material—_ 
on the utility industry), and Pres. C. R. Hoffer, on “The Local Community and Social Con- a: 
trol.”” The paid membership of the O.V.S.S. is now about 
e Open Road is again conducting field trips to various parts of Amnesica. uni- 
_ Versities sponsor trips in their regions. The courses usually last five or six weeks and college a 
a credit may be obtained in some instances. Costs are on a nonprofit basis. _ Po ts 
This year trips are planned to study Southern conditions; Minority Gidea of Colorad 


_ New Mexico; Great Plains and Rocky Mountains; T.V.A.; Community Relations in 


Connecticut and Pennsylvania. ne 
Particulars may be obtained from. The Open Road, 8 W. 40 Street, New Y 


ee Parent Education, The National Council of, Bulletin of, February, 1941, 30 pp., mime- sas: . 
ographed, contains an informative analysis of the “Flint Program of Community Recreation” 
by J. K. Folsom and about 20 pages of digests and reviews of articles and books i in this field. — 


The publication officeisat Vassar College. 
a Propaganda . Analysis, The Institute for, i is now furnishing packets of materials’ (about 


_ 25 pieces) for analyzing propaganda. A recent packet deals with the controversy over progres- a 
five education and the Rugg textbooks. Another deals with Communism and Fascism. T ~ alll 5 


> cart 


Institute will session at 259 Wolcott Avenue, Beacon, 
ihe York, from June 23 to August 30. This session is primarily for students and teachers i in 
ie, psychology, psychiatry, and allied subjects. The fee is $200, or the five weeks 
course may be had for $100. Room and board at the Institute ‘may | be had for $17. goa a week > 


pe one interested 3 in sociometry and psychodrama may become a member of the Psycho- i 
e dramatic Institute. The annual ‘fee i is $5.00. This entitles the member to attend all open ses- - 
bole sions at the New York center, at the therapeutic theatre, and elsewhere. It also includes a ES 
; ot year’s subscription to Sociometry: A Fournal of Interpersonal Relations, now under the editor- — ; 
as ship of George A. Lundberg. Sociometry probably has a more distinguished editorial board than — x: 
a any other similar journal in America: John Dewey, Adolph Meyer, Wesley C. Mitchell — ge 
le P. Murdock and Gardner Murphy. Its conrributing editors consist of twenty- -three nationally Pi rs 
_ known persons, among whom are such sociologists as Becker, Chapin, L.S. busi on 


P. Loomis, R. .S. Lynd, Stouffer, Waller, and 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 54, and the Consumer, Inetitute for 
Consumer Education of Stephens College, Columbia, Misso sound defense 
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nclude careful re of arices life. If military defense pro-_ 


uction gets out of hand so that the standard of living falls, democracy may win an empty 
_oreven a tragic victory. Harriet Elliott’s Consumer Division is probably more important than | 
a lot of agencies that make the headlines oftener. If we get guns and lose bread and — 


if we win victories and g get millionaires, if we win a war and lose a democracy, it would be one — 
_ Pamphlet 55, America’s Factories, by Maxwell S. Stewart, is s based on The Output of Manu- 

Industries, 1899-1937, by Solomon Fabricant, published by the National Brueau 
_ Economic Research. The study was made under a grant from the Falk Foundation. From 1899 


sa to 1937, thei increase of output was 276 percent, 34 percent a year, which is more than twice the 


tives 79, linen goods 44, and other products also declined. The sinfully em. 
workers in industries has remained about the same since 1913. 
_ In 1899, there were about 1$ automobiles produced for every man employ ed; in 1937, 


_ were 10. This is more or less true of all production. There has been little correspondence between ara | 


4 the increased productivity per man and the wages received per man. The study does not gointo Ri 
this aspect of the problem very much. It would appear to be worth study. What is the trend ; 
‘it fo productivity and income per worker? To regularity of employment? While = 
prices have dropped as output has gone up, have they to the economic 
These pamphlets may be had at ro, or less in quantity 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City—R. 


Race Relations, Institute of, will hold i its 194 meeting at Westtown School, W cata 


_ Pennsylvania, July 6 to July 26, 1941. Applications should be in by June 21. Students who want fe 
“credit fee) i in the W harton School and Graduate School of the University 
rs shou ld write to 205 


: E: tuition, room, and board. Ten — of this must be sent with the application, the remainder ao 
‘Three sociologists well in this field, Charles S. Johnson, J. Brown, and 
a) 3 Donald Young, are on the staff. Other specialists in this field, also well known, are Bruno” a 


4 Research C of Alcohol a‘ at the 


Philadelphia meeting of the A.A.A.S. About 10 papers were presented. The March 1941 issue © 
ia the — Fournal of Studies on Alcohol carries a rather extensive report on this Sym- 4 
Atlanta at ‘the 


Social Research. In addition, EA Ross gavea paper of fifteen on Friday Sorel 
: y concerning his early recollections of sociology. It was an excellent paper of reminiscences and eit 
thoroughly e njoyed by the group. The main speakers at the dinner session were Stuart A. 
For 1940-41, the Society had 2 255 members and a registration nof2 225 at the Atlanta meeting. | 
_- The elected officers for 1941-42 were: William E. Cole, University of Tennessee, president; 
Be L. M. Bristol, University of Florida, first vice president; Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta 
a “a School of Social Work, second vice president; Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for i 
ie _ Women, secretary-treasurer; Leland B. Tate, Laura Ebaugh, and Harold Hoffsommer, mem- 
= of the executive committee; and E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt ‘University, representative 
on the executive committee of the American Sociological Society. 
‘The Southern rn Sociological Society’s Committee on Research, Dorothy Dickins, 
publishe a -page summary of research i in the South. The projects ai are 
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See Politics, , Citizenship. A rough estimate shows the number of projects to be Ss 
somewhere between 175 and 200, with Region, etc., followed by Race 


and Government, etc., a Poor sixth. 


a The following officers were elected for 1941-42: William H. Sewell, ‘Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, president; Albert E. Croft, University of Wichita, vice president; J. K. Johnson, 2 


Wes 


East Texas State Teachers College, secretary-treasurer; O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M., 


; _ associate editor of the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly; Mattie Wooten, Texas State Col. 
: lege for Women, and Rex D. Hopper, University of Texas, were elected to the executive 
— members of the Society were also elected to j important officers in the Southwestern =a 
Social Science Association. Carl M. Rosenquist, University of Texas, was reelected as editor- ' 
s chief of the Quarterly and O. D. Duncan was elected as first vice president of the S.S.S.A 
The Twentieth Century Fund pe ae a report on en 4, 1941, indicating that the 
= labor demand during the defense effort “‘will certainly exceed the number of unemployed — 
: i persons in the labor market.” The number of unemployed available was placed not far from a 
_ 4,000,000 with a probable increase in employment of 6,000,000 during 1941-42. Of course, _ 
an early peace would upset these calculations. The release (and possibly the report— may be a 
obtained from the Fund at 330 West 42nd 
_ Ina release of March 3, summarizing a a report on Labor and National Defense, soon to be i Aa) 
- issued, the survey committee states “any refusal at this time by any employer to accord to Ee ic 
By Tabor the full rights of self-organization and collective bargaining stipulated i in the National | 
- ‘Leer Relations Act is a dangerous threat to defense production.”” The Committee recom- a 
mended a “cooling off” period but vigorously opposed any attempt to prevent strikes by law; ze: 
draft deferment to skilled workers i in defense extension of U. S. _Employment 
will 


occur when the defense production ends, 
i S. Department of State. In a release of March 14, 1941, it appears that the Inter-_ 
pes Cultural Relations press service has at last discovered there is such a discipline 
4 as sociology. It finally mentions that Crawford has gone to Chile to lecture on sociology and 
that Barbara B. Hadley of Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, has gone to Brazil to study — 
a sociology. Another one that may be close is Esther Mathews, of Denver, Colorado, who has 
_ completed studies in “‘social science” in Chile. So far, there is no evidence fs Latin-American © 
student or professor of sociology receiving a grant for study in the United States. This is little 
_ short of a cultural relations scandal and shame. The Inter-American Cultural Relations people _ ee 
feck knowledge of'w i happencing i both North and South America. —R.B. 


a 


Progress. and Social Change by B Bernhard J. Stern. The Rosca ve on of the book was te Ba a 
_ by a grant from the Committee on Research in Medical Economics, of which Dr. eens wages 
Duke University. John P. Gillin, of Ohio State ‘University, has been to 
re newly established associate professorship of anthropology i in the department of Sociology __ 
effective September 1, 1941. He will be in charge of the further development of teaching and . : 
f pa research in anthropology. He has been connected with a number of archaeological expeditions Pe. 
, Be in Algeria, France, Spain, Switzerland, and Germany and has been in charge of several anthro- ES 
== expeditions to Guiana, Ecuador, the upper Amazon, and the American Southwest. 


an 
i 


= During 1941-42, R. Groves of the University of North Carolina will 
aa Paul A. Root, of Southern Methodist University, will teach in summer school. Other courses te 
will be given by H. E. Jensen, H. Hart, and E. T. Thompson. 
—" College, Hempstead, L. I. Joseph S. Roucek will he’ the leoter of a round-table 
on “World Revolutionary Forces” at the Northwest Institute of International Relations which 
meets at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, , June 15-25. He will then teach the summer session 
and postsession at the San Francisco State College. 
Indiana University. A conference on Family was held April 11-12, 
* speakers were E. . B. Reuter, E. W. Burgess, A. C. Kinsey, and Frank Vreeland. — 
Towa State College. Zetta Bankert has been added to the staff. 
University of Kansas. D. Appleton- Century has announced for early publication Ne 


_ Harper and Brothers has published a a complete revision of Mabel 
Elliott and Francis E. Merrill (of Dartmouth). 
ag University of Michigan. Theodore Newcomb, of College, b been 

associate professor. He will have charge of courses in social psychology. pil 

a7 _ Harvey 1) Locke, of Indiana University, i is to give courses in the 194" | summer session: in 

a _ Hans Speier, of the New School for Social Research, will give a course in Social Classes, Pb 


and one for graduates entitled Public Policyina Worldat War, 


McGraw-Hill has published The Integration of American Society: f. Study of Groups and 


The American Book has published Crime and Its Treatment Arthur Evane 
Harper ar and Brothers has published Delinquency Control Lowell J. Carr. 


e State Teachers College. Teter hes added to the staff. 
__ University of Missouri. The following books have been published recently by members_ _ 
_ of the department: Urban Society, rev. ed. Noel P. Gist, L. A. Halbert, by Thos. T. Crowell; — 2 
: Secret Societies: A Cultural Study of Fraternalism in the United States, Noel P. Gist, by Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies; You and Your Superstitions, Brewton Berry, by Lucas Brothers. 7 
ie D. Kellogg, who _ done graduate work in sociology at the University of Iowa, : 


_ New York University. Alfred McClung Lee has been ‘eden Publications Director 


of the National Public Conference, 122 East 22nd Street, New York. 
, Northwestern University. E. R. Mowrer i is the editor of a new scilogial series for F. S. 7 


University of William Rex Crawford a leave of absence 
_ the spring semester of 1940-41 and the fall semester of 1941-42. He has left for the U Jni- 
versity of Chile (Santiago) as exchange professor under the sponsorship of ¢ of the Division of a 
Cultural Relations of the United States Department of State. 
Albert H. Hobbs has been appointed i instructor in sociology. 
George K. Brown, part-time instructor, has joined the teaching staff of St. 
Rex A. Skidmore, Harrison Fellow i in Sociology, has been appointed assistant instructor. 
Thorsten Sellin has been appointed chairman of the department. His monograph on The 
ae of Youth has recently b been issued d by th the > American Law Institute. pee he 


Oklahoma 1 A. au M. College. William L. Kolb, who hes been a assistant for the 
past two years at the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor. He succeeds ‘ : 


William c. to take a position with the Defense Housing Commission 


one 
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Reed College. Roucek of Hofstra College, Island, will be 
we of a roundtable on “World Revolutionary Forces” at the Northwest Institute of Inter- 


national Relations, which meets here June 15-2 
outh Dakota State College. Walter Slocum has | bees professor of sociology 


and assistant rural sociologist at the Experiment Station. Mr. Slocum has worked two years 


‘Yasser College. Ruby. Jo of Te exas zas State Colles 
instructor for the year 


Yale Univers 


= aspects of housing. ‘ This i is by request of the U.S.H.A. Mr. Davie and Mr. Bacon represent the 
department; two economists; a public health man; and an architect complete the committee. Ps 
no The Graduate Sociology Club has had the following speakers during this semester: E. R. a 
6 au Embree, “The Negro in American Democracy”; Walter White, “The American Negro in ‘ 
Pursuit of his Rights”; E. E. Muntz, “The Educator's ‘Rights and Duties’ in the Process of 
Rational Selection”; and Leland Jenks, “Imperialism anda Concept of Dominance.’ 
Folkways sold 1275 in 1930, 1271 in 1931, 1033 in 1940— ‘never a best seller and has never 
- stopped selling” (W. L. Phelps). The publishers say, “It has been a grand book,” but I doubt 
if they mean what I mean when I say the same thing.—R.B. plc era oo 


— 


_Boo K REVIEWS = 


_ Voegelin: Die politische Religionen. Richard Hays Williams 


a Fe Sumner Today. ‘Selected Ww ‘illiam Graham E. Park 


Friel: in the ws Saint Thomas and Among Som Primitive 

Peoples. Hans von Hentig 09 

a Williamson, edited by Piddington: Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. W. W. Howells. . [ 


Miinsterberger: Ethnologische Studien an Indonesischen Schipfungsmythen. Raymond — 
Cun 


and Their Neighbors; Wisdom: The Chorti Indians of Gi South 
a Comerio. A Study of a Puerto Rican Town. Morris Edward Opler. .. 
ed.: Los Tarascos. Robert Redfield. 
Milling: Red Carolinians. Edward Everett Dale 
= A Social Study of One Hundred and Fifty Families the White 


Speck: Man: The Life History of a Forest Tribe i in Maine. M. 
Rant, tran slator: Akiga’ ‘Story; The Tio Tribe as Seen en by O One its Men Members. George 


ig 


‘Stonequist 
Price: White in the Tropes Eyt re: Civilization: Its 
15 1884-19143 Thurnwald: : Kolonial 


The Sewish Fate and Future. Richard 
; _ Glasgow: The Sudjection of Woman and Traditions of Man. Ruth Shonle Cavan........ | 
Gloerfelt-Tarp, ed.: Women in the Community. Gladys 
a Melvin and Smith: Youth in Agricultural Villages; ; Melvin: Youth—Millions Tee Many? 


‘Kirkpatrick: Guideposts for Rural Youth; Bell: Youth Jobs: 4 ‘Study of 
Occupational Adjustment; Komarovsky: The Unemployed Man and His Family; 


An Analysis of Unemployment in | Terms of 


5 


ate 


Kolb 
— 
lm 
q Sea I Rural South. Read Ba: & Embre 
the Fren Life in the : Negro Yout. — The Cit 


sass: Policies ad in Frank Lorimer 
Thomas: Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements 1750-1933. 


ee _ Mortality and Economic Status, Cleveland Five-City Area, 1919-1937. Harold F. Dorn a 
Todd, ed.: Chicago Recreation Survey. 5 vols. Claudia Wannamaker 
Wirth and Furez, eds.: Local Community Fact Book. Howard Whipple Green. . 


sa a a t: The Structure and Growth h of Residential Neighborhoods i in American Cities 
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us Introductory Sociology; Robinson and associates: Men, Groups, and the Community: _ a 
A in the Social Sciences; Kastler: Modern Human An 


and Brunner: Study of Rural Society: Its Organization ed.), 


chappijleers Wording, Groti, Crisis, 


Love Problems Adolescence... 
- allin: Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People 
a Gilliland and Clark: Psychology of Individual Differences........ Gaaieekss 
and Cassmore: The Pecan Shellers of San Antonio; The Problem of Underpaid Af 
A on Research in Income and Levels Lising in the 
Haskell: The N 
_ McClaskey: A Social and Economic Survey of Beadle County, South Dakot Dakota. . 
Embree: Julius Rosenwald Fund: Review for 1938-40... 
The Civilian Conservation Corps 
McNeal and Goodwillie: ‘averly: A in 
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Ankles: 4 Study of Jealousy as Differentiated from Envy. 
‘Koenraadt and van Poll: Handboek der Me 


> A Study Vols. IV-VI. Oxford 


‘University Press, 1939. ‘Pp. i Ix +656, vi+712, vit 633. $23. 00. 


the first three vohumes? of work, T Toynbee analyzed 
ae ia a growth of twenty-one historical al civilizations; i in the volumes before us_ 
ne he continues his task by ’ tracing the p patterns s of decline. He informs us that | 
at at least tw two-thirds of the entire study 1 is now complete. . And although ‘the < 
_-—present wi war may obstruct his attempt to round out the final conclusions, <a it 
we may feel certain that the major premises now lie before us. pus pee <a 
In his earlier volumes, Toynbee indicates that as civilizations reach their 


nadir, they pass into a “time of troubles” when internal conflicts rend the 


s organic unity characteristic of their growth. He now v amplifies his oe 


by that time > of is an part of a larger whole 


te some variability is is allowed rout, rally, and re- 
a The’ rout consists s of wars between p parochial states, the rally i is the 
_ formation of a “universal state” or empire that brings a temporary peace — 
a of the sword (pax oecumenica), while i in relapse the civilization is conquered — 
B _ from without or dissolves in an interregnum (in the case of Egy pt this — ss 
_ period of petrifaction lasted for some two thousand years). All this is care- e 
- fully and ably documented for the various civilizations under ee 4 
though | the Hellenic is obviously the point of departure, constituting a kind 
~ of unconsciously accepted norm. The author is careful to point out t that 
none of these stages has a predestined time span 
ecognizing the uniformities of the process, Toy: i tries to amelie 
view with the dy namic view | by employing th the he analo- 

s new 
“Social is a “major irreversible movement borne on 
ings of a minor repetitive movement” (Vol. IV, p - 36). The social scientist 
ill perhaps think it unfortunate that the minor ptthods is empirically a 7 

erifiable while the major one is couched in terms of Bergsonian élan 

hat can be suggested and intuited but - not discovered by scientific means. 
a Toynbee’s ey es it is a metaphysical implicate. If this position can = 
philosophically established it will remove one field of sociological — 


empirical i investigation— —for good or ill. 


As n in 1 growth is ninety percent 
but in decay one hundred per cent. Though it may follow 

‘Many patterns of "possible growth, i it traces only « one major « course of a . 
= Instead of many challenges i it now has only c one and it exhausts itself ‘ 


in a series of unsuccessful efforts to re spond to it * We ‘wonder in passing — 


4 


ce 1 Howard Becker reviewed the first ‘three volumes o of this work in this journal, Vo / 
A f. the i gale s analogy of Penelop s web. Vol. Vi, P- 3 
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to 
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an allegro. Breakdown consists of three steps: a failure of creative powerin can 
4 — minority, a withdrawal of “mimesis” among the majority, and the con- 
desi 
| 
ae... 
knowl 
knows 
| 


less intelligible field of study. 


ae “3 In his view of social groupings and institutions, Toynbee takes a macro- | 
Fer rather than a microscopic view. He does not descend to the more> 


familiar levels of the family, the neighborhood, or other | primary groups— 
“ Dore one Mage the n nascent church. He fails to note the importance of 


ate 


litte attention to sex in its biological, cultural, or demographic signifi- perire? 


blended of elements, the cultural, political, and economic—and the 
society imitates ‘the dominant Pattern voluntarily. But the 


"practices ‘of the dominant ‘civilization and turn 
society already weakened from within. With the use bal these technological 
and “military” aids, the barbarians increase their power with every fresh 
Be ‘invasion while they exhaust the civilized society more with each attack 
(Vol. V, pp. 197 ff). T Toynbee also’ portrays vividly the dilemma of the 


ntelligentsia belonging toa conquered race, and although he does not em- ‘a 
ploy the term “marginal man,” his denotation is precisely the same. Space — 


does not t permit a discussion of Toynbee’s contributions 1 in the fieldofsocial = 
psychology. , his descriptions ‘of “schism i in the soul” and his interesting ty pes 
of archaism, | futurism, detachment, and transfiguratio 
in profuse. detail i ‘in ‘the fifth and sixth volumes. 
It is hard to appraise a work of such vast scope and genuine , erudition. : 
- Those who are accustomed to homogeneity of treatment v will find it full of © :, 
blurred outlines—it i is at ot once a scientific study, a a philosophy r of history, a ” : 
mine of apt: ‘quotations, a consideration of “‘social problems,” "and a pro- 
legomenon to a theology. It has no genre. The author has made his own 
mold and is not to be fettered with those of others. In the accomplishment 
his monumental historical task, Toynbee has found i it necessary to come 
i a o grips with s sociological ‘problems without the equipment that the social - : 
‘scientist could furnish him. I He with the labors of 
Pareto, Durkheim, 
knowledge his task have been much lighter. and far more re adequate. 
But it ‘must be wemtembared that | if Tope had waited to assimilate 


‘a 
Pee, 


AMERICAN SOCIOL LOGICAL REV IEW 
before hie historical’ he m night never 
Bs oa have brought his work tof fruition. The cause for astonishment is that he has. 
gables, forged his own tools with such consummate success. Whatever shortcomings _ ee 
. a -% his study may have i in | the way of mature sociological t theory, it is is neverthe- _ 
less a genuine contribution to that theory. 
— he axiological frame of reference with which Toy nbee begins is also 
a = foreign to the secular scientist, but this does ‘not t invalidate the empirical | : 
elements which are solidly established, whatever one thinks of their philo- 
__ sophical or theological framework. It i is not beyond the bounds ds of possibility = 
of that when our Western society t turns the corner, we may have an entirely 
ae different view of these presuppositions. It was not a theologian but Nie- iv 
tzsche, t the devil’ once remarked, “My whole objection to the 
a whole of English and French sociology, still continues to be this, that it & : 
knows only the decadent form of society from experience, and per-— 
te fectly childlike 1 innocence takes the instincts of decline as the norm, the 
sociological valuations.” Like Nietzsche, Toynbee fails to 
_ show how ‘the values of science are to be preserved i in the new revaluation — 
“3 hs which is to {be expected when ‘ “transfiguration” arrives. Perhaps that is a 
- oe 4 failing common to all dynamists or those who hold to a “phil sophy of li of life” P 
rather than of reason. 
Toynbee i is careful not to make any ny prophecies regarding our own 
_ He asserts that we have not gone far into decline because Western civiliza ee: 245 
tion has not yet reached the “universal state. "It would be interesting to to B. 
. know whether he would admit that the Nazi totalitarians might constitute | 
this state in the future and whether in opposing it, Britai not engaged 
a conclusion it might be remarked that a 1 one-volume edition of this 
work for undergraduates and the general reader would fill a real need— 
a ‘book in which the interminable the citations and 


x 


Fischer, 1939. Pp. 
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al 


a result of f radical and that it can be a 

Bere reawakening. The political intellectuals, he claims, fail to realize the depth — 
_and nature of this crisis. But he does not set himself Fup asa Teligious leader 
& nor does he preach. He analyzes t the religiou s elem ents in current manifesta-_ | 


ore 


tions of political collectivism. | 
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3 such a project is ever developed, it should include maps for each civilization a ba 
aid to the reader so noticeably absent in the first six volumes. The 
~present edition has an excellent index, however, broad in scope and carefully  empi 
a 
aa == 


One of the chief reasons for misunderstanding concerning 
A em derives from the symbolism of our main concepts about politics and ries 
religion. These concepts are colored by Western notions of church and state, 
and of special types of each, religion as “salvation and prophetic” religion, 
: cae and state as the modern national state. But even the Western notion of the 
state as an association ] possessing absolute legitimate power (sovereignty) 
leads, upon reflection, into ‘essentially religious | questions concerning the 
source of legitimacy. The concept of religion is especially hard to grasp for e 
persons in Western culture because we live in a time of "segmentalized reli- = 
a -Voegelin differentiates -other-worldly 
inner-worldly religion, as Weber has done, and points out differences in their 
respective: solutions of the p problems « of meaning, the meaning ig of life, suffe 
— | way of le he analyzes a type case of political ey choos- 
ing the reign of Iknaton in Egypt as his example. He presents a well- founded : 
va account of the background and development of of this: type, as well as of -_ . 
forces leading to its disintegration. Two very 'y important reasons are : sug- 
= in relation to this latter problem. The old priesthood had been aa : 
pressed and had not been integrated with the new orientation; it, together 
_ with the military forces, was the leader of reaction. But also, the cultofthe ra 
had been suppressed new religious orientation under Iknaton 


power a and orientation considering: : hierarchy a way 
mizing authority, with its apex in the supernatural), ecclesia (the develop- 
ment of a religiously and politically conscious community), Spiritual and — 
the ecclesia, and resulting tension between the parts), 
_— (dynamics and the role of charismatic leadership, a 
background for the apocalyptic dynamics of modern political religions 
SS have even taken over the specific symbolism of the three realms i 
Leviathan (the Commonwealth as an inner-worldly ecclesia, , and 
“3 development i in the direction of secularization). More recent tendencies have as 
a led toward the development of inner-worldly religion and of my ths for - “4 


, the life of 1 men in communities 
off asa sphere and considered in terms of legal forms and power 
_ structures alone. Tei It is always | built i into the structure of | a total orientation a 


— 
4 
i — 
— 
— 
4 — 
— 
sonal ethics and no solution of personal problems of life, suffering, and 
) speaks only to the leader. A plebiscite is not an act of i ie 
| decision by the folk, but a ceremonial manifestation or expression of an 
a 


Following the tradition c of W and Scheler, Voegelin helped to. 


= our understanding of the forces that move our crisis 


March of the Iron Men: A Social of Union through Invention. By 
book ‘undertakes to ‘ne history up to 1865 on on the 
a basis of inventions successively made and used, with some account and a 
illustration ¢ of these, their social causation , more famous makers, and diffi- 
<a culties as well as effects. So the goal is the social explanation of history; the 
raw material, so to speak, is facts of F technologic history; ; and id the method, \ 
a which should be that of social science, cannot be, because the author : seems 
_ to possess no’ such science. Furthermore, from a purely technic raw material 
“one | cannot make a sociologic product, for social events have more causes ra. 
than just invention. For instance, the vast feminist movement has far more. aa 
causes than the i invention of the sewing machine. . Again, the author says on. 
-p. 412, that the machine age > made possible the employment of the incompe- 
1. tents previously on charity, and, on the other hand, he talks of the idyllic | 
ae labor supply in the early American factories. He seems to think that the — 
BeaN interpretation of history is a branch of literature, and hence anyone compe- . 
tent to sling English i is competent to interpret | history; w vhereas we know this a - 
as a particularly tricky and difficult field of social science. 
the book will be of considerable interest and use ‘to o social 
| scientist for the author slings English \ very agreeably, the theme is rather i; 
aa and consistent, the technologic history i is abundant and fairly sound, : 
the documentation excellent, and there are extensive classified bibliogra- 
_ phies and a reference list of events and inventions (partly uncritical). The © 
social interpretations may just be | taken as suggestions for thought. . There 
are ¢ plenty of technologic errors, to be sure, for the field is too vast for any 
= man’s mastery; we must write from books, which in turn are full of errors, 
si and we can thank Burlingame for having used in general the best s specialized 
modern secondary sources. His history of the steam engine is exceptional _ 
ao in being 1 very defective; for i instance, he says \ with ¢ almost all the books that es 
a7 the engine was invented to pump out coal mines, whereas the first steam 7 
o engines were all remote from coal, and chiefly in the tin | and copper mines : ap 
of Cornwall. The author has used my Inventing the Ship to some effect, but 
vig could have followed it further, e.g., to replace the imaginary picture of the — 
Bi Cee and he needed much more the companion volume, 1 The Sociology Me 
of Invention. Some heroes of American invention, n, especially Franklin, Fitch, a a 
_ Oliver Evans, John Stevens, are well handled; Shreve’ s real i invention ofthe — 
- Mississippi steamboat in 1816 is forgotten, and Morse is well deflated, 
~ leaving little but the indomitable energy which was his real contribution — an 
= the c telegraph, though o one - might ad add his truly excellent portrait painting. 
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umner Today. Essays ‘William Graham Sumner. Ee 


Maurice | R. Davie. ‘Yale Univ 


‘Sumner’ penetrating of vision, 


T his sentence with which Julius i. Peter, president of the William Graham & x hae 
Sumner Club, introduces this interesting volume i is an indication of t the | on “ 
entiment of affection and piety that has grown up around the name — 
William Graham Sumner, not only at t Yale University but i in the minds of 
grateful students of his works in other parts of the country. This —— 
ae piety, which seeks to preserve his memory attaches rather to the char- | 


acter the personality of the man than to his works. The fact is that n not 


a of Evans Clark’s comment in the pa paper entitled “ The Influence of Commer. | 
cial Crises on Opinions about Economic. Doctrines.” Clark says: “The 
sharpest i impression I get from reading - Dr. Sumner’s address on ‘Commer- 
cial Crises’ is its incredible antiquity.” ’ Some of these notions, along g with 
_ the conditions under which they were written, are now of only historical — 


the principles for Sumner so vigorously remain and, 


= and social science have remained : as much today ; as did 
at the time they were written. Among these are the papers on 1 “W —. 
“Rights, s,” “The Scientific Attitude of Mind,” and the papers entitled 


“Purposes “The. Effort t to. o Make the W 


~ Sumner’s most important co cia 
are presented in this volume, seem to have papers 
sought to lift sociology out of the field of scholasticism in which it was born, ae 


“dealing with things in a dynamic world, rather ideas in in an ideal system 
_ Compton says that Sumner’s statements in regard to the nature of science — a 
are characteristic of the early states of the development of science. “It brings : 

a mind,” Compton says, “the botanist who observes all manner of flowers i ~ 


a and plants. W hat seems to me most ‘important 1 is that we should a aim to get — 


knowledge of realities, not of phantasms or words. 

_ This suggests, what seems to me to be the fact, ‘chat Sumner’s. Ss contribu- Bs* i 

tion to ig was in the field of social 1 taxonomy. He was almost 
to regard cus- 7 


& 
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toms and 


I believe that Sumner would be the last man to regard his contributions — 
to social science as “ageless” —at least ageless in the sense that his ideas 
were to be preserved a as embodied in the form in which they were a 
"presented. Rather he would want the scientific spirit which animated him mr | 
and the insights with which her that spirit to continue to inspire 


Essays. in 1 Sociology. Edited M Harr. Toronto: : The 


: Toronto Press, 1940. Pp. viiit95. $2.00. 


a 


In honor of an anniversary and in anticipation of some expansion » of its, 
9 * work i in sociology, the University of Toronto invited five e sociologists Gnclod- 
a ing two of her own), to give a lecture each or 

‘new i and strange subject. The running theme is a relation of sociology t to 

the other social sciences. Park goes still further afield, for his paper, Physics — 

and Society, contains observations on the relation of t the phys sical sciences to 

= society, if not to sociology. He at once indicates the peculiar subject matter 
na of sociology and takes a deserved thrust at physical scientists when he says = 
that while societies have existed without science, none have existed without ar 


= sentiments. The paper also contains a good statement of Park’s now familiar oe - 


ae ao s paper is a good resumé of the rise and accomplishments of tha 
__kind of sociology in which he himself has been the Canadian /pioneer—the 


_ scheme of the various orders of human relations, = — 
t 


sociology which studies ‘the family, ethnic groups, communities » regions 


Talcott 
economic behavior is of institutional The “rational fadici 
4 of self-interest” may do well enough as an assumption for the traditional al &spolici 


kind of economic analysis, but such analysis leaves important are areas, even cf 
_ of economic behavior, out of consideration. The reviewer would like to add — . fe. 
a which Parsons, perhaps of professional did not — | 
b 
more steps 
S. D. Clark, in “Economic Expansion and the Moral Order,” 7) ne 
‘Canada’ s social history with her expansion into the west. I doubt whether 


soot will admit that he has proved his thesis that the general lines of 


‘nomic expansion, with political forces acting as s qualifying factors. 
obstacles. to be che tendisional psychologists and liberal who 
are unable to abandon their assumption that man is a free, rational being. 


points to the and te functional: ists 
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Tu, 


pi pioneers ina bint of in and sentiments— 
the non- rational aspects of human behavior—are accepted as the — 
— data. Admitting a large part of Hart’s criticism, we might remind him that — 
the fundamental concepts in sociology (interaction, mores, attitudes, | — 
ay group, to mention but a few) have arisen from the | attempt to draw > 
into the field of observation and analysis the very aspects of human be- 
~ havior which he would have us observe. It is true that Sumner writes as 
_ though he were enraged at finding people so illogical; but we may well, , from i. 
our |: later and “superior vantage-point, 


Gust1 . Vol. I 
(The State); Vol. II: Tara ‘Romaneasca (T he Roumanian Land). Bucha- 


The influence of Dr. Gust s sociology, which has received wel 


4 


Encyclopedia. This impressive work reminds | us, ina 


a sociological approach of the Hoover Research Committee’ s Recent Social 
_ Trends, while pointing out the fundamental difference between the aims sof 7 


= Dr. Gusti and Dr. Ogburn. The latter, if I judge correctly, was primarily i in- 


"nological changes. Dr. Gusti is here less interested in social problems and 
more in the description of Roumania’s actualities . From this point of view, 
a. ‘4 Recent Social Trends i is not a record of national life as is Dr. Gusti’s s opus 
magnum, which covers an astounding number of ‘subjects, from history, — 

q population a1 and d geography t to the political, administrative, economic, and © 


Judicial structure of Roumania and her educational, social, and agrarian 


oP been prepared by 63 collaborators and Volume II, which describes ade- 
a quately, if succinctly, all counties and cities of Roumania, by 44co-authors, _ 
_—— Most of whom are specialists in their fields and often well known ot 
oe the borders of their homeland. Dr. Gusti’s Introduction deals with the a 
4 steps which have led to the realization « of his plan for the Encyclopedia. Te 
makes 1 very interesting reading, because it shows not only what obstacles a 
_ sociologist has to overcome in order to attain his aims, but how brilliantly — 
plans can be carried out ina country which the popular mind has often 
a sidered “‘less civilized.” ” To make the story -y short, Dr. Gusti began to evolve — “a te 
his plans immediately after the World War. By 1930 his Sociological Insti- 
tute was ready to give effective assistance with the full c cooperation of King _ 
Carol II, its” active President, and the several Royal Foundations. From 
the very start, Dr. Gusti departed from the universalist ideas of d’Alembert — eo 
7 ce and Diderot and the scheme of a universal encyclopedia with alphabetical = 
in favor of at national record expressing no not the ‘essence of an an epoch 


A 


: 
ag 
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ut that « of the life ofa and of 
a state as they emerge from thousands of meticulous 


this ina time, nor whole as yet be from 
the examination of the first two volumes. We must, therefore, reserve a final : 


minorities abroad. charts, diagrams, maps and 
ue 
will prove of interest even to the casual reader. by 


The Economic Life of Primitive. Peoples. By “Herskovits. 
Yew York: Alfred A. . xl+492., $4. 


his makes the objectives of his book clear. 
“The aim of this book is to present some of the available information — 
“cerning the economic life of primitive peoples, to consider some of the « ora 
~ tions in economic science that are susceptible of examination through the 
a use of these data, and to suggest lines of attack which h may "be poe esl 2 
— for fature research in the field of comparative economics.” a 
_ Once and for all, Herskovits disposes of the still too prevalent notion t that 
__ the economics of primitive man are radically different in kind from our own. an =. 
material shows convincingly that “everywhere preliterate groups have 
$ organized systems of production, exchange and consumption; that ery 


2 


_ where there are regulations | defining the ownership of material goods. He i 4 


hastens to say, however, that there are significant differences between — 


‘iterate and preliterate economies, and that these are attributable to one 4 ‘ 


outstanding difference, namely, the presence or absence of the machine. 
a Because of | the machine, the so-called modern economies manifest a greater 
a. - degree of specialization of labor, and a greater emphasis on the market and 
a the medium of exchange as a measure ( of value and a resultant greater com- 
plexity. Machine economies, he adds, are also characterized by a few ‘unique | 
‘institutions, like ‘the business cycle, of artificial scarcity 


examples s of such economic and 

tion, in a large number of preliterate economies. While Herskovits is —-— 
~ doubtedly one of the first anthropologists to use economic categories § con- 

ae and with understanding, the question inevitably arises whether — 

such economic should be} used to o classify fragmentary 2 and widely 


varying data, or whether these categories: should be used as tools for the 


2 ¢ 


— 
omy and economic organizations, and national culture and cultural institu- 
He L, eee - tions. But so far as can be judged now, Dr. Gusti’s latest achievement is a a a 
model of sociological research and planning which will be extremely helpful — 
to sociologists hoping to carry out similar syntheses in their respectivecoun- 
— 
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of: a completely described economic in the. 
Gre book do we get a well-rounded description of a functioning « economic or- cS 
ays ga anization that would stand comparison with another. Even on the descrip- 7 . 
tive level, a few well- chosen, completely | described, economies would have a 
satisfied the curious 1 more than a complex array of unrelated parts. 
a The question becomes even more serious if one asks, ‘ “Why were these — 
comparisons made?” Even the so-called orthodox economists ‘describe a 
more or less hypothetical /aissez faire economy not for itself, but in o rder_ > 
to discover the underlying forces governing changes i in prices, profits, wages, 2 
“rent, -, and interest rates. A few well-chosen economic c systems. might havebeen _ 
pared, (1) as to the interdependence of the various parts in different _ 
types of functioning economies; or (2) by showing the influence of the ad-_ 
_ justment to physical environment on the other parts of an economy. Since ‘ 
differences between literate and pre-| -literate economies are explained as due 
the influence of machine technology, is it not ‘similarly possible to 
i attribute variations in primitive « economies, let us $ say, to a specific type of 


and these theories still need further discussion in the tghe of recent field Be 
material. Similarly, the discussion of the third objective is somewhat vague, — 


and fails to offer concrete — in the field of com- 
“esea 


Punishment in the Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas and Among Some 
4 Primitive Peoples. By Georce QuENTIN of the Order of Preacher 
tv, 


W ashington, D. C.: The Catholic University of . merica Press, | 39. 


is 1 a certain amazement and uneasiness that the reviewer er turns 
from the title to the perusal of this book. What could be the relation of the _ 

profound medieval religious | thinker to the lower nomads of America and 

Asia? Is there any affinity between European civilization in the — 
of the fourteenth century and the social, economic, and moral oan ) 
tribes inhabiting northern Siberia or Tierra ‘del Fuego? 

_ Thomas Aquinas has formulated a famous philosophy of natural law; 


it certainly was the purpose of the author (albeit he defends: himself 


- system can be found in the legal or moral practice of many, primitive 1 tribes. 
“Some of the primitive ideas of punishments,” he contends, “are quite 
“similar to Saint Thomas’ doctrines concerning the essential notes of pies 
ty” (p. 289). In another passage the author justifies his paradoxical parallel 
sl with these words: “... We have a veritable wilderness of statutory laws. 


we need today is a philosophy « of penalty, a a sical that will | 


a, 
| 
fruitful. ihe controversy about primitive Communism vs. individualism 
___ has worn so thin that it is no longer worthy of serious consideration. The 
—— 
aoe 


attempt to solve. the problem, not by filling in chinks in in dunlees gaping 7 
apertures of the social order, but which will propose right remedial measures. 
; a3 In order to do that we must go back and study t the nature of man as he is 
ae a and not as a sentimental philosophy y would wish him to be” (p. See 
- The author discusses carefully and at length the nature of punishment, _ 
the grades, the p purpose, and the methods of as approved by 


at philosopher sanc- 


Bh him it was not illicit to ~~ a person in prison ‘ ‘as a precautionary eo 
"Measure in order | to avoid some evil” (p. “This i is especially true in the 

- case of the crime of heresy. A known propagandist of heretical teachings __ 


may be jailed)so tk that he will not be able t to spread his evil doctrines” (ibid.). 
The reviewer mentions these few points to show that the great thinker of | — 
ea _ the sixteenth century was still a child of his age. We turn away from — 
4 _ killing ¢ of the heretic, whether he is religious o: or a political dissenter, a and can- . 
‘not accept the doctrine: “‘It is far graver to corrupt faith through which life a 4 


is sustainec ~W herefore, if counterfeiters and other malefactors are im- 
Y walineirs al nd justly put to death by secular princes, far more justly _ 
heretics (p. 65). It may be that Thomas Aquinas v would have | 
his mind in 1 learning that we do not hang counterfeiters. anymore. _ aaa 
be Ina suggestive part the book raises a real problem of social history. Iti is 
4 the section which h deals with | the non- -human agencies of penalty. According 


law-giver and punisher, and punishment after death (pp. 139-160 and 230- 
- = In reflecting on the tremendous widening which this ideology gave to , the 
efficacy ; and virtue of the criminal law, we see how | restricted has become the . j 


arsenal of our detective and punitive means, in spite e of patrol cars, police _ 
radios, and lie-detectors. Thomas Aquinas believed in some sort ancis that 
. “a penalty. It was not the intuition of the primitive tribes which fancies. that 7 
te sin or offense brings ill fortune, drought, illness, death. It was a higher form mm 
of belief, although ¢ the c common root is easy to ) recognize. He thought that 


q 
‘every sin has a concomitant penalty w hich accompanies the sin itself. 
= his concomitant yeaprees a is the remorse of the conscience fort the inordinate 


If we add to this intrinsic penalty the sanctions which are <i 
oa high, superior, or supreme beings and enlarge the sphere acne ; 
_ beyond this shortlived temporal world into the space of eternity, we see that _ 
this ‘system would be much more efficient than our poor and limited penal 
ee! However, the history of crime during the Middle Ages, as far as 


know it, , does not show that this of natural law 


the reviewer does not acce 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
add 
imp 
| atta 
tion, 
fori 
ig ue 


ed the of many facts which been 7 
_ by the author. Obviously the | idea of an automatic penalty stems fr from the — 

stage of mankind in which most of its social relations were ruled and : S 

plained by magic connections. The broken oath fell upon the perpetrator re E- 
because the elements involved in the ceremony ny of taking an oath, water, 
@ stone or fire, were believed to be full of secret powers of retaliation. 
: _ Later, higher beings, for i instance the Erinyes, took the place of of magic : sub- 
stances, and finally in our modern world superior or supreme beings have — 
coded the seat of the judge to fallible human beings. . Only th the curse remains 


= 


"belief still arms the poorest of the poor: beggars, women, blind people and 


ze All these objections do not affect the excellent presentation of Thomas 

a Aquinas’ doctrine and the careful collection of ethnological materials, but q 

the reviewer cannot see how the burning social problems of the machine age a 
tee 

be solved by the prescriptions of the Middle OF ‘the 


Lied ger], 
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Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. By Rosert w. Wiiutamson. Edited 
Ralph Piddington. New York: The e Macmillan Company, “1940. Pp. 


The first half of this book comprises the last of the notes Polynesia 


adding to his well-known half dozen. of volumes on 
“society and religion, material on a few special institutions ee the 


— Arioi of Tahiti, and the kava ceremony of the west 


(je tant one, dealing with the worth of ethnology to historical r reconstruc. 


7 aa and with the worth of the latter as a scientific aim. To begin. with, he 
attacks the classic belief that the divergences within Polynesian culture 1 were 
7 ue to there having been at least two different waves of original immi-_ 
_— grants, a belief which has been subscribed to by students of races as well as 
ethnologists. His is the alternative hypothesis (w hich | surprisingly has 
ha irdly ever | been | Stated) that, given a single original Polynesian i immigra- 
tion, there were ‘enough factors (in the form of differing environments, | 
—CUc ee inclinations and so forth, all of which is obvious enough) making 
for internal change to have produced the differentiation of historic times. ... 
He does n not consider all proponents of the “‘two-strata ” theory, , and selects" a 
 -_—_ as his special victim. Pi Piddington disparages s the comparative method a 
x ~ of seeking | parallels i in culture traits, and shows weaknesses in Handy’s use 
__ of them; he confines himself in his own treatment to a few features such as 
the Arioi, the chieftainship, and the status of the god Tangaroa, , ably mechs 7 
ing that there existed in Polynesian society known forces (as well as ordinary 


social needs) which would have differentiation: and the appearance 


— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
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ittention is so | fixed on the errors of Handy 


is of ci our unctionalist,” and an avowed and 
‘A one, outdoing +h ‘masters. His excellent study of an important problem in 
Polynesian history is prefaced and summarized by a tart impeachment, both Bay. | 
of the methods he himself uses, and of historical questions as having "more 
than the merest claims on the attention of an ethnologist. Any student who 
a is not perfectly sure of | the applicability of his research to immediate prob. 
lems is going to feel severely admonished by Mr. Piddington. If his p Purpose & 
to put the quietus to attempts to reconstruct history from ethnographical 
data, » particularly i in Polynesia, he i is not likely to succeed. He i is more likely £ 
ironically, to put new life into an old discussion. . His book in anycaseisto 
Studien an Indonesisc 
BERGER. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1940. Gld. 


This i is a a study of the distril distribution of ideas in western 
of the East Indies. The author undertakes historical reconstruction 
— diffusion of the basic elements i in | the ¢ creation my ths of several selected st | 


Me 


| 


> 


Bo 
8 


o 


ie certain of his presuppositions concerning early waves of migration into i 
Indonesia (taken over, with minor alterations, from the Ku/turkreis <= ‘ 
and to some of his flights of Freudian fancy. Moreover, Miinsterberger has a A 
habit of making broad generalizations about the mental Processes 


book of this sort is subject to a a inevitable, 
weakness in that it presents theories derived from study of the distribution is 
of a single trait complex, with little attention to other cultural patternings. © 
In this particular case, furthermore, physical and linguistic correlations are at 
sadly lacking. It seems to me that t any theories thus evolved should 
a _ phrased in more tentative terms than the present author is disposed to use. 
2 Despite the foregoing critical remarks, I believe that the volume should 
: aay be of considerable value to ethnologists and o others interested in mythology — 
and folklore. It deals with an area of the world little known to . American © 
_ scholars: because most of the pertinent literature i is in Dutch; it treats a 
_ subject that lies close to the heart of all cultural st structures, man’s concep- 
_ tion of his universe and 1 its origin; and, risen’ 4 while original and stimulat- 
iscrimination and 


Raymonp KENNEDY 
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between his own stand and the older one, he fails to consider the possibil- | 
EE 
4 
he 
“regi 
| 


‘Geschichte und Kultur des Incareiches. By Cunow. Amsterdam: 


Elzevir, | 1939- Pp. xvi+208. 4 


Thi book i is based on Spanish chronicles porns than on the results of 
information gained from excavations directed by Tello, ‘Uhle, Varcarcel 

and certain American” universities. At is. of because x 


“thei life; next, bec 


= 


exaggerate 


should be attributed to influence o or velop- 
‘ment. | in 


is, as in German and Spanish of the writer 
this review, the same process, essentially, in Asia and in the | verve yet 


migration, and for the accentuation of the fact that if in two regions in the 
world the same factors are operating together | the same development r may 


: University of Chicago Press, Pp. xiv-+490. 12 photographs, 12 


_ South | of Yesterday. By Grecory Mason. New York: F 
1940. Pp. ‘x+401. 3 maps, 53 photographs. $3.00 


Maya and TI Their Neighbors i is a collection of thir: thirty- four essays by as 
_ many authors dealing with th anthropological problems of the Mayaareaand 

ad regions to the north and south. The volume is intended to offer a summary — Rs 
current opinion on the field of Middle American n anthropology. The essays 
are > grouped it into the: following sections: 1)’ The Background of the Maya, 2) 
_ The Maya, 3) The Northern Neighbors of the Maya, and 4)" The | Southern — 
Neighbors of the Maya. Geographically, the discussion ranges from. the 
_ Andes to north and east of the Rio Grande, with attention focused on Mid- r 
= dle / America. Problems of physical anthropology, linguistics and ethnology i 
“are covered, but the emphasis is on archaeology. In scope, there is a range os i ; 


problems i in hemispheric areal to technical studies 
: 


— 
by emp importance o dminis- q 
a he stresses the imp ity of Incan adr 
the book may be of imports i 
— 
— 


me 2 May a epigraphy, astronomy, architecture and ceramics. In the nttede 


ing essay Kroeber ‘ably summarizes these and places them 1 in 


_ these essays make new y contributions to that body of "knowledge : as well. - fi 
i. work is of great importance to Middle American : specialists and to all a 4h 
_ Americanists, and is also of interest to students of culture i in general. — e 
= s book i is a very complete ethnography of the Chorti- speaking — 
Indians. Their habitat i is east-central Guatemala, where they have lived = 
since the Conquest and probably before that time. Linguistically they be- _ 
i long to the southern Maya group (of Yucatan, British Honduras and north-_ 
ern Guatemala). Except for an isolated group across the border in British” 
_ Honduras, 1 the Chorti occupy a continuous area. The larger towns within = 
ca this area and the territory surrounding it are occupied mainly by ladinos — 
a _ (those who are culturally not Indians). A few Indians live in the towns and 
work as day. laborers. They | are, of course, the least “Indian” (and least 
respected by Indians). The Chorti themselves are wholly ‘independent of the | 
ladinos, aside from obtaining from them cloth, matches and a few other 
tlk items. Except for attendance at church and less regular \ use of the schools, — 
Indians are unaffected by the non-Indian town culture. 


exchange am among the Indians are of considerable to 
local economy. Processed sugar, tobacco, and some manufactured goods, — 
_ Wisdom describes the whole round of Chorti life: agriculture, manufac- 
turing, trade, food preparation and storage, division of labor, political and 
social organization, medicine, and religious activities. The description is 7 7 
given primarily 1 in terms of ideal patterns | with « a minimum of case materials. Bsa: 
Aside from s statements that there are exceptions, there is little indication of _ 
the range of behavior within the patterns outlined. The account reads well a 
sig ~ and easily but to a certain extent lacks life and the perspective one would a 
Pee - get from a less idealized picture. This is perhaps | more than one should ask 
Lod from n a first account of any people, but since since it seems to be true that even 
i the most conservative groups do not adhere c completely to the ideals. of their Z 
social pattern, knowledge of the extent of divergence is important. = ae 
South of Yesterday deals with Maya archaeology i in Yucatan, British 
Honduras, Honduras, and Guatemala, and with the Goajiro and Kagaba 
F Indians of Colombia a and the archaeological remains of the extinct Taironas ~ 
_ of Colombia. . The book is, in a sense, a hybrid, ‘sin “tad heresenci 
alternate with quite sections. 


= 


— 
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relatec 
discou 


kindlir 


hae be 


| 
and valuable bibliography concludes the volume. ach 
— 
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rops suitable to local co 
grown everywhere. In addition, t ey raise crop for t 
te: which they trade among themselves. There are also cralts, suc Ame 
fe: disar 
and t 
lg 

— wealth 
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i t ncludes an account of an aerial archaeologica 


4 

‘ 


ver Yucatan, Guatemala, and British Honduras, summary of 


a for traces of the Tairona Indians, whose skillful gold-working, among > ll 
oa achievements, was often reported in early Spanish documents. He searches 
for such traces both in the archaeological remains attributed to the Taironas — 
4 and in the culture of the contemporary , Kagabas who now occupy the former 
‘airona territory. He points out a close cultural connection between the 


aged and the Taironas, and suggests, awaiting confirmatory evidence, 


— South, American coast. In this hypothesis he has the support of P.A. Means. 

Mason also. iggests a connection between the Taironas and the = i. 
of Panama, and with the Maya of Honduras. The latter suggestion is not _ 
entirely accepted by : some Maya experts. 
ia There is an extensive bibliography, of which the most valuable part is 
section on Colombia and ‘ethnology. 


of a a Puerto Rican Town. By Cuartes Rootes. 


be 


ia _Comerio, an inland Puerto | Rican town. Conditions at the time of the re- .. 


search are historical material is introduced t to account 


used for the. are Direct ‘question 
out agen) to be of limited value; “... no matter how 
disarming may have been the personality « and the method of the interviewer _ 
BP and the type of question asked, the answer received often appeared to be 
either unreliable « or incomplete.’ ’ Concerning the usefulness of the statistical _ 
a a approach the author says: “ “Quantitative values were never able to stand : 
_ alone; qualitative data were essential in bringing out their significance. he 
Clo interesting verbatim statements of informants are e frequently 
employed | to give insight | and context. 
= The principal determinants of Comerio life seem to be a one-crop = 2 
my (tobacco) subject to much fluctuation of price and threatened further — 
_by soil erosion, soil exhaustion, and recurring hurricanes; concentration i a 
wealth a nd land ownership; a density of population six. and one-half times’ 
_ that of New York City; one of the highest birth rates in the world and an 
sea impressive infant mortality rate; abject t poverty, malnutrition, ‘and 
> 
_ related sicknesses; an attitude of fatalism growing out of these and other — 


discouraging In ‘spite o of certain factors such as the 


| 
—— 
— 
has been through a _ Morris Epwa 


AMERICAN. 
Los Tarascos. s. Monografia Histérica, Etnogréfica y Econémic > 
por el Lic. Lucio MenpiETA y 
-Auténoma de México, Instituto de Investigaciénes Sociales. Mexico: 


Imprenta Universitaria, 1940, Pp. Ixxiii+311. 


aa ‘This: work consists s of ten essays by ten different Mexican writers on yn the 
Tarascan Indians of Michoacan. One contribution deals with the Tarascans 
in times before the Conquest. There is a general account of the people 1 in. 
‘a colonial times, and there is a short article on colonial architecture of the | 
region. Six sections deal with as many aspects | of the contemporary life. < 
|The general editor of the work contributes a section of indeterminable 
) an scientific worth of these pages is, on the. average, | low. 
tions, the topics. are treated superficially, repetitiously, and without 
Bp to any clearly stated scientific or historical problem. Facts are diluted e 
in verbiage, and | much i is written which i is not worth saying. “The — 
_ festivals . «|. were of religious nature and consisted of rites, ceremonies and 
; dances i in sie temples, which h took place at at certain ¢ dates” Pa (li) is anot unfair : 
i ie ~ example. T hirty- nine pages are given over to repetitious sketches of Indian 
huts and copies of each separate completed schedule reporting simple facts 
~ about housing i in certain villages. There i is much duplication i in material 
- presented, and in some cases this duplication shows that the same sou 
q has been 1 differently copied « or reported, as in the two siniindiin son 
riage in 1 pre-Columbian times (xlvii, 37). The account of changes in the cul- 
a ‘a. ture in colonial times is so vague as to be useless. The value of the chapter 
on race (a summary of a larger forthcoming work) is indicated by the facts 
that it attempts to combine cultural and biological criteria, that it presents 
i . anthropometric data, and that it offers classification of the Tarascan 
- Indians in terms of most of the somatic and psychological categories that the | 
literature of | the field has proposed. Historical sources are inade- 
quately cited, or not cited at all. There is no index. 
= ae On the other hand, some parts of the book are better than the foregoing . 
statements would suggest. The future student of T ‘arascan ethnology will 
oe find in this volume: a fair bibliography; a discussion of the principal his- 2 
a. torical sources; a sketch of of the history | of the area; a list of the principal a 
3 ieee which are Tarascan; information on the. general outlines of the cul- 
re and fairly specific facts on handicrafts and their localization. The 
reader may also catch, i in these pages, glimpses of matters that may appeal = 
to his investigative imagination. One such is suggested by the reported i im- 
portance of the division of the people, in many of the Tarascan villages, into , 
conflicting parties; conservatives (cafolicos or tradicionalistas), radicals 
(agraristas, 161, 281 ff.). This division, little studied, plays an important | 
part in rural life in much of Mexico today. Another invitation to ecel 
_ study is given by the brief report of the place in the village cult of a real 


historical personage, a sixteenth century bishop, who has now become a _ 


‘sort of culture-hero in the religious ritual of the people. 
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Red Carolinians. By Hill: The y of 
North 1940. xxi+438. Illustrations, bibliography and 


_ Any reader who understands and appreciates how much labor i is required 


— to produce an authentic volume of history will be impressed by the amount 
of painstaking research that must have been given to this volume on an © 
obscure and much involved subject. T he book is the story of those Indian 
tribes in contact with provincial South Carolina which must include a large 


_ number of those whose actual homeland lay outside the | boundaries of a 


present s 
al almost, if not - wholly, disappeared while others such as the Cherokee are still 


a important people. The chapter on the removal of the Cherokees to oOkla- 2 | 


homa seems necessary in in order to round out the story and is very interesting 
though it takes the reader a long way from the territorial limits of the 
and the subject has been treated i in more comprehensive fashion : 


4 times by a brief statement pr the pa part played by Cherokee leaders in the oy 
development of Oklahoma and an interesting chapter o on the history” 
vs ae The volume is beautifully printed and bound, has a number of attractive — 
illustrations, and an excellent bibliography and index. This is a book which _ 


"present : situation of the Eastern Cherokees in North Carolina. 


s is invaluable to o the student of Indian relations in the colonial period of our — Dest 


even | the ca casual il reader. ¥ oer,» 
Epwarp Everett DALE 


A Social Study of One Hundred and Fifty Chi Indian Families of the 


White Earth Reservation of Minnesota. By SIsTER M. Inez Hitcer. aa 
This monograph is a study of the conditions and types peso of 
ye. the White Earth Indian Reservation, and the relationship of al 
Possessions and social attitudes of the Indian families to their type of houses — 
—tar-paper shack or frame house. That houses among reservation Indians aed 
are an index of anything is an assumption which the author does not at- 
tempt to demonstrate. This is the first of many points ; which show the au- 
= has little appreciation of culture values of the former or contemporary — 


Brig: 
is so poor that the dustiaction made families in 


divorce and on the type and the number of illegitimate 


“births a among groups of different religious affiliations. 
workers with Indians will value of information 


f 


— 
aes 
rsity of Oklahoma 
_student_of Indi ing of some elements of White civilization 
of Indian reservation changes. For civilization, for 


“cerning s social religious b beliefs activities, gathered by di 


a lack of appreciation of the necessity of studying the function of iinet i 
_ equipment or house parts in the lives of the families before any true evalua- 
tion of their appearance can be made. The | questionnaire also reveals by i its 
. | eassications a strong bias from the point of view of American civilization 
on the part of the author. Although the state of transition from one culture 
ae to another and the evidence of acculturation or deculturation of the Chip- 
pewa are recognized, existing Chippewa cultural values are not appreciably 
considered. For example, Indian marriages are called “common-law” "and 
described as unsanctioned a and “without weddings and exchange | of vows, 
although Indian marriage customs are described. An estimate of privacy | 
igs: ss the lack of it, the use of clocks or the possession of guns as “an expression 
- 45 of personality” seems to show little comprehension of Indian culture past or 
ay Present. This bias and opinion that American civilization is the goal for a 
ss segregated minority group, in \ which 148 of 1 sof families have to receive some | 
form of ovlermnent aid in order to exist, mar the whole treatment of the E 


study. / A re-analysis of the pertinent data would make a better el 


o the social studies of Indian | 


Material Culture. B By Oscoon. ‘New Yale Uni-- 


> 
ress 1940. Pp $11, 11 pls. $4.00. 
he Ingalik, perhaps better known as the Tena or the. Khotana, are 
Athabascan tribe living in villages along the lower Y ukon. Like 


other of the area their ‘material culture depends largely 


robably more sedentary 


_ Dr. Osgood’s study, which is based on field work at Anvik village in the 
summers of 1934 and 1937, 1 is notable for two features. In the first place 1 it 
_ constitutes an extemely detailed description of 339 separate items of the — 
material culture of these Indians. The specialist in ethnography or technolo- 
gy will appreciate this meticulous detail, illustrated as it is by many line 7 - 
_ drawings and diagrams. Most sociologists and anthropologists, however, _ 
ll be interested more in the conceptual system that the author has devised 
begin with, he defines culture’ as consisting of “all concerning 
4 
human 1 beings w which have been communicated to one’s mind and of which — px 
one is conscious,” and then proceeds to subdivide this concept into three n “4 


= 


categories: : (1) Ideas about objects e external to the mind directly resulting | 

from human behavior as as well as ideas about the human ened eral 


- 


ideas involving no human behavior from no! direct- 
resulting fr from such behavior. 


cult 
that 
aud teri 
livir 
and | 
|) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
he obviously concerns only the first tof these, and in it the | 


author proceeds to describe each Ingalik material trait under the following © 


heads: (1) Appearance; (2) Name (including a an analysis i in in English of all 
compound native terms); (3) Manufacture: a. Material, b. Construction, 


Method, ariations, d. here used, e t. User, L ength { 


Such a method does result in an accurate and uniform the 
various items. ( On the other hand, the € severe ‘separation of of the objective 
from the subjective results in an incomplete and artificial picture of = 
culture asa whole. There is little meat for the sociologist interested in 
i. cultural change, or ‘the anthropologist interested i in the historical recon- 
struction of American Indian cultures. Again, there is little in this adie ; 
that i is helpful for the social psy chologist. S Students of Athabascan ethnog- aa 
raphy will thank Osgood for his meticulous description of the various ma- 
e terial traits; but an understanding of Ingalik culture as a complete and 7 
living whole must await the publication of Dr. Osgood’s s promised 


_ of the social and ideational aspects of that culture. 


—— 


T This i is is Spec's long-awaited on P was 
asures up to all we the man 


folk- in papers, are not included. T he 

da ta are derived from field work carried out in 1907-14, with some follow- 4 
up in 1914-18 and 1936. They are described by the author as “documents 

of the thought and action of old Indians at a time when, as little more than 

_a boy, I traveled and camped with them by day and by night, watched them E 

and wrote down their verbal offerings drawn from experience and memory, — 

going back to their own youth and childhood.’ 

- Documents they are that for the first time give us a revealing « close- — 

a the daily | life of these hunting forest folk, who amidst movies and mills 
curious tourists, still keep much of their ancient outlook and — 


Pa 


“ical field studies can we have insight Bassi - sympathy ?), an insight that is 
rigidly: objective, and a sympathy that never runs away with judgment. 


tiv a 
The Penobscot : are fortunate to have so thoroughly competent a chronicler. a 
Both they and s science are in debt to him for ofa vanish- 
in 


M. Cooper 


Catholic University of Am America _ 
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Ls eS matters. His view of the culture is affectionate, understanding, and 


_ Western culture did not offer ' satisfactory substitutes for native sanctions. P 


a al - of Nigeria such as the Tiv since they never had truly fu re chiefs. 


ie among ; a tribe Se) hostile to Europeans. His book is is short, but not a 


The Tio Tries lass by 0: One of its ioe ers. Translated and 


Annotated by International ‘Institute of African 


lew York: Oxford 1939. Pp 


ory” 


native on his tribal culture . Unfortunately he is all too brief on autobio- ce 
responsive. _ Although not a rounded monograph, the book i is invaluable pis 
for intimate observations, for instance, on ridicule by initiated c¢ com- 


s the elusive language spoken i in witchcraft. trials. The curious “anti. _medicine” 
ene which he describes represent a unique symptom of social stress. 


east value c of the work i is s that i it gives a an gins native reac- 


the 


he most important of several marriage forms was “exchange 
marriage’ : two groups exchanging ‘women, e. g. two men exchanging for 
“Marriage their classificatory sisters. The British, chiefly under missionary 
_ pressure, ¢ompelled the natives to give e this | up for a lesser evil: marriage 
_ with bride-price arrangement. By the time the British realized the havoc _ 
they had‘ wrought, it was late. The breaking down of exchange marriage made — 
the young people independent of the authority of kin group and elders, and 


“Indirect Rule” is somewhat problematic a among the so-called f pagan tribes he 


O 


r. East sees Christianity as the next - and only hope. 
| 
ands So ns, Ltd., 


; ap of Africa may learn 4 
| dua Kipsigis i is the correct native name for the “Lumbwa” people, in ‘the 
“grassy highlands of Kenya. The subject of this book is therefore enough to ad 

. ~ it an importance — will not be obvious to the uninformed shopper: = 
there are eighty - thousand Kipsigis, outnumbering the Masai, the Nandi,or 
any other tribe in their Nilo-Hamitic language group. Though they | have 
“a frequently appeared in the literature, this is tl the first full, authoritative, a 
Peristiany learned more than could. be “expe in onl ly nine months 


page 


ag geis 


Tivarea farming tribe of half a million in Northern Nigeria, better wi 
“known as the Munshi. The author, Akiga, was the first of them tocome fa 
sander intensive Western influepce_ and mission schooling. The book js 
ii drawn from materials on a “‘his 
|| 
4 
iff 
i: 
then 
|) 
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| 
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wasted — ‘may hk men them 
ae learn the language, to gather anecdotes and native biographies, and 
penetrate the obscurities of psychology, magic, and religion—where i 
3 E tiany admits his deficiency. But a more comprehensive work on the Kips 
a] _ will probably never be written. An n introduc tion by E. E. . Evans-Pritchard, — 

? famous for his superb elucidation of the Azande and Nuer cultures, is the - 
"strongest possible credential; and Peristiany’ tribute to two such divergent 
masters as R. R. Marett ai and Bronislaw Malinowski gives us faith i in his — 


other African groups, | he provides some ‘material for cc ‘comparative. 
% studies. Like most of their neighbours, the Kipsigis fight with long-bladed 2 
_ throwing- -spears, drink blood from the neck of the living OX, rate their pot- 
- ters and blacksmiths as an inferior caste, pay for their brides in cattle, and = 
divide all adults into a series of age- sets, with circumcision as the ‘starting-— : 
ace _ point for each set. True to Nilo-Hamitic type, their folk-tales and myths a are i 
2% meagre and unimaginative, in contrast to the lively folklore of the Bantu. 
‘Though they reckon their wealth in cattle, they differ from most 


_ Hamites in regarding agriculture—particularly the cultivation of eleusine— ae 


In society, Peristiany emphasizes, the | importance of 


“demanded for the death of a man he has been 


wounded; the husband’s obligation to reimburse his wife’s lover for the p- 
_ keep of the child of adultery; the theft of cattle from a fellow Kipsigis, a pout 
more heinous c crime than incest; free love > among t the young, with brothers — ce 


ing with their lovers i in the s same hut; no Sates a 


initiation; the social of party; and 


; fo rmulated nature of religious concepts, in | spite of the clear distinction _ 
which the Kipsigis draw between religion and magic. 


Colonial rule has restricted the Kipsigis in some directions and given 


the m new outlets i in others. Their hostility toward Europeans | goes back to = 
early years of this century, when the British confiscated thousands of 
y had to degrade themselves by working or ona 


age-set t and the regiment have lost most of their 


control eee of boys are circumcised at shorter intervals than in the el be 


—too young f a “marriage. The “opportunity for | to 


earn money. and independence for themselves working on farms. 
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their plows f from a few native capitalists 
___ Peristiany illustrates his book with twenty-four plates, three maps, and 


a 


~ of Africa and of human s sree look forward to the apes days when 
_ he can return to East Africa to collect ‘material for | mo books as — as 


Cameroons. By F. Cement E. Ecerton. New Y ork: Scribner’ 


a is not easy to place this book in any of the customary categories of 
—_——— with peoples in out-of-the-way parts of the world. Mr. 
Egerton, in|one place, refers to himself as ‘‘a disguised philosopher of the 
-‘laissez-every thing” school” (p. 90). He is presumably an Englishman—the 
i is written for the American trade—who says heisnotan 
ent to the Cameroons because ‘ ‘I thought I needed a purge; q 4 


Ww 
pe to some wild place, 1 should be forced for a time to live as 


4 
it 


a appears to have prepared himself for this kind of. ‘experience by studying | 
st section, ‘we are given an amusing account of how our writer 
a: finally reached the seat of the King of Bangangté, where he spent the larger 
a part of the rest of his stay in Africa. Because he lived in the king’s compound, _ 
his materials are weighted, and give little idea of the daily round of life of 
through people. In addition, one must, so to speak, peer a at the culture 
interstices in the fabric of the author experiences. The 


1 ee and the local administrator drank after they returned, somewhat died, 
A E after the ceremony. One gathers that the author was helped considerably ¥ 
ie by his interpreter, who had also been interpreter for Professor H. Labouret 
oof the School of Colonial two years” before the ‘trip 


: tween the royal master and his harem, and between the royal Aeros and the = 
who might be possible sources of subversive activities, are useful as 
‘extending the distribution of significant aspects of African political behavior. ee } 

; 2. Details of proper behavior by those who come before the king are, indeed, of — tT 
real value for comparative studies dealing with the retention of African st 


in New W behavior. For Mr. the of =| 


| 
| isla 
the 
— 
— state 
|| ing e 
| 
f life in the royal compound is given. Such p 
a a Something of a picture lesson: 
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- In short, this book can be read with amusement, and, i in the hands of @ 


ompetent scholar, ca can furnish some materials to be put to good use. That a 
it will make any great impression, either asa record of travel or scholarhip 


is to be doubtec 
time discover some e job he wants to do, and after having acquired 
mecessary training, will devote to doing it. 


: 
porn 


The Sea 


, Here, perhaps 1 more than anywhere ¢ else i in the >: Old South, was 


speech, song, customs of daily life, and all r manner of ways, , they represent 
the greatest deviants from the patterns, not only of the majority of ~— 
of the population of this country as a whole. le. Quite aside 
pects of their customs, which make them so attractive 
“ to hunters of cultural curios, they are of : scientific i importance for the study _ 
‘of those acculturative processes which brought about the amalgam of | 
_ African and European custom that, to differing degrees, is discernable in the a 
behavior of New W orld Negroes everywhere. CO 
es a The book strikes one as important rather as an n example of the troubled’ 
state of mind of those who, alive to the injustices of the inter-racial situation 
a nonetheless sense ‘a nostalgic attachment for t the “ old ways ” which, —— 
feel, were perhaps a better solution of a difficult problem than its present 
status. It is admitted that the Negroes, as slaves, labored under = 
di fficulties: yet the patrol system is held regrettable: because instead of 
being “‘a a wholesome disciplinary device,” “often degenerated i1 into sport- 


a ‘ing expeditions at the expense of runaway y slaves” (p. 260). The following — 
passage is not atypical of the general position: it is reminiscent of — 


3 
sentiments voiced during the days of the slave-trade: 


2 _ lessons and discipline learned under yn by the Negroes fresh from savagery : and 
barbarism i in Africa. And for thousands of them their lot in life was less severe under _ 

= benign masters than was their portion in their native land, where slavery also 


exited and where their owners practiced every and ¢ device from 


e to sale to foreign traders (p. 243). _ 


said of he book a 


. Thesi how- 


— 
— 


significant to the understanding of Negro life in the Sea Islands, its pro-_ - 
fessed objective. Most, of the materials are quoted from published sources; 
, there is none. The discussions 
of the origins of language and music of these Negroes are merely y restate- 
—- - ments, with approval, of what has. already been the subject of severe attack. 
} a _ Here and there one comes on a passage that is useful, as where, for example os 
ss (pp. 259-261), the patterns of cooperative labor among these Negroes are 
discussed. What is important is the psychological state that permits a ‘man, 
nd J writing almost entirely of the Whites of an area, to subtitle his booka study = 
a Negro life. It does, i in a sense, treat of Negro life; but it is Negro life oO : 
geen almost exclusively from the side of the White slave-owner. There are 
interesting pages which recount the “manner of carrying on mission 


work among the slaves; more interesting, however, is the unquestioning 
acceptance of the fact that the slaves took over W hat) was presented to them. 
ee book is s attractively printed ‘and bound, and has some appealing 
es bibliography lists a number of items that are: not 
found » and will thus be of use to the scholar. The attitude it documents, 

a however, is is its unwitting contribution, and if it is read with care and insight, 
the: materia s will be of immense value to students of race relations who are 

as concerned with the points of view that accentuate the interracial tensions — 


in the United States as they are with the institutionalized manifestations — a 


by un 
of the problem that constitute ‘the surface forms ae these deeper-rooted 


Growing Up in the Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural South. By 
_  Jounson. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
rely - This book s studies rural | Negro youth in somewhat the same way 
Ned youth was studied in Negro Youth at the Crossways. With admirable ob- Ps, 
dJectivity, both books show the tragic plight of these young people who 
constitute, roughly, a tenth of all the youth in America. Growing Uphasa 
aoe a wider s scope than Crossways and uses its case material as illustrative and 
interpretative rather” than as ‘primary data. he case studies are always 


_ definitely subordinate to the overall picture obtained by a sa ple- an 
Eight cor counties in the Black Belt were studied rather intensively: 
- cotton counties, two in Mississippi and Alabama, one in Georgia and Ten a a 


nessee; diversified counties Carolina and Tenn Tenmessee. andra 


st: 
= heads 


“county, is a county (cities: of 25,000 ‘or more) while 


nessee diversified farming county is also rural-urban; the other 
farming county (North Carolina) is rural. These ci counties ere chosen 
“typical” of about 80 percent of ‘the rural population. Over 2000 youths 
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were e given: six tests regarding their “attitudes.” Five of tests werede- 
for the study: Personal Values (taken by 2250); Personal Attitudes; 
a Race Attitudes; Occupational Ratings; and Color Ratings; the Kuhlman- tee 
: = Anderson Intelligence Test was also given to 1834 youths. In addition, over - 
youths and 916 of their families were interviewed. 
Because of the representativeness of the sample and the 
- the methods, one feels considerable confidence in the generalizations which 
—_— Of course, the scientific difficulties of the pencil- -paper test and the ee ov 
a interview are not overcome, but since the object \ was to find out how these ic 
young people “feel” and “think” on _ the assumption that this influences 


what they and will do, the results appear ‘to justify the procedure. 
7 a n “A Psy chiatric Reconnaissance” by Harry Stack Sullivan 
adds little to the ‘Teport, as was the « case with his is remarks i in the Crossways. 
a He > “learned” sc some things which anyone who has lived in the United States — 
should. know, already without making a “reconnaissance.” He makes 
_ statement + which is amply justified by commonsense observation and the ee - 
- findings both of Frazier and Johnson, viz., “It is impossible to find much of > - 
a anything that is unique ¢ or general i in American Negro personality et 
only a an almost, if not quite, , ubiquitous fear of white people” *Itis equally 
| _ true, though unnoted by Sullivan, that many Whites have : a great fear, 
hatred, and c contempt for Negroes. If this is the best psychiatry , can do in oi 
giving us “insight” into Megro-W hite relations, it would seem to be a sore 
= a Space p prevents extended statement of the findings. The Personal Values _ 
ee and Personal Attitudes Tests were designed to elicit the opinions of the 
young | people relative to home (family, sex, marriage), church, — 
= recreation, work, and status. The Color Ratings and Race Attitudes Tests _ 


Bee dealt with i h intra- ar -and interracial relations. Several very sweeping conclusions 


can be drawn, though it must be said at once that there are many exceptions, , 
se that there a are 2 wide variations | within and between the > sample c counties, and» 


oe these statements apply only t to the portion of the rural Southern Negro _ 
Be under i investigation as of 1940. The probabilities are that the attitudes of — 


this segment of our population are undergoing rapid transformation because 
= _of the very unstable equilibrium of the southern social system. 
These people live on less than subsistence incomes, dogged by dirt, 
disease, and death. Over half the houses are unpainted, ‘leaky 
shacks over 25 years old; two-thirds have open privies and one-tenth no 
_ _—privies at all; 98.5 percent | have no refrigeration; ‘more than half,no musical 
instruments; about a third, no books; less than a quarter have phonographs ae 
and radios; the median family t has over six persons and t the median: house 
7 rooms. The e happy carefree‘ ‘darky” singing folksongs in the emoonlight 
a a sentimental myth today— ~as it probably was in the ante-bellum South. a res 
The status of women is high, , especially grandmothers; women often are the 
heads of families (32.3 percent in the Georgia county) and usually are the 
“responsible” ones mothers are better liked than fathers by children 


true of Whites, also). Syt ‘mbols of escape from low status are common and ee: 


: 
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ase “em To many, ae! North j is the Promised Land. ‘They want to leave the fam 
and get a higher status job, white-collar if possible. This is similar to the 
hite rural youth, except the Negro percentages are probably much larger. 
White avoidances and hatred are pronounced; status is closely connected 7. 
with color, _ light brown being the “best” color, with about a third of the — 
youth rating black and white equally ‘bad,” with yellow a close second. 
;  —_— is an inverse rat ratio of bot both intra- _ and inter-race adjustment with a age 
~ and intelligence (I would guess the same is true of Whites). However, class — 
oA lines are no determined b by color. In all cases, t] the differences in attitude are 7 
oS ‘marked as between sexes, regions, and classes within the Negro population. att 
4 Class: consciousness is more marked than race consciousness. gas: La 
I would not want to make any statements about the ‘ ‘Negro potion m”” 
until I had read this book. It is excellently written and printed. by her 


brief but ‘Methodological Note.” 
The of ‘The Rise (of the om 
=: Booker T. . WASHINGTON. New ‘York: Peter Smith, 1940. (Reprinted, | 
1940, ‘by arrangement with Doubleday, D Doran & Co. -) Pp. 332, 


The reprinting of these t two well- known volumes from the atiginel edition 
a of 1909 will be welcomed by students of the American Negro as well as . i 
those particularly ~ concerned with the life and thought of Booker T. 
WwW ashington. In the apparently artless and matter-of-fact writing of W ash. 
ington there is concealed a wealth of shrewd observation and interpretation 
a of the Negro and his relations with the White man which the passing of 
~ years has not rendered out-of-date. And we can believe that this quality — 
_ of durability i is not a little due ‘to ‘the a: assistance | of Robert . E. - Park, gratefully 


| White Settlers in the Tropics. eng A. L Price. New York: : American’ Bal 


European Civilization: Its Origin and Development. Vol. VII, The Relation clothin 
European With -Non- European Peoples. Under the direction of 
Eyre, New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. problei 


| 


q 


meroons 1884-19 


Ricuarp THurnwato. . Hamburg: Hoffman und Campe Verlag, 1939: 
Lae studies on modern colonization represent ‘most valuable 
crucial present-day problem. ‘The second World War has 


the issue of colonization again to the fore. German national social 
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sees in this war a clash between the rising and 
caying British Empire. I If such an interpretation i is true, the outcome of BP. 
is fight will have to be evaluated by « comparing the pax Britannica witha 
nm Hitlertana taking its place as an organizing principle of this world after _ 
two hundred and fifty years of British rule. The control and organization Be 
of the huge colonial spaces in Africa and Asia plays an important part in 
picturing such a rule. No doubt different concepts of domination have 
de scided and shaped the colonial rule of the great powers. A scholarly i in- 
of the history of ‘colonization, an analysis of ‘the emergence of 
“new societies, a dispassionate treatment of failure and successes in organiz- 
ing these colonies is an urgent task today. The problem of colonization wins — 
- added i importance due to the fact that the vast undeveloped anes sll 
|g the huge resources of colonies may solve the burning problem of over-_ Ge 
of European powers. The conflict between the warring camps 
he often been simplified in the most misleading formula of the Haves and — ee 
the on thus making the redistribution of the world’ s a —— ; 


in the near future opens | up the question of European 


_ Each of the four books to be discussed has some bearing on ‘these crucial | 
Price’ s study 1 represents a valuable sy nopsis of the; conditions 


a = their beginning and progress, and thus indicates adequate channels i: 

methods for an ultimate success. After studying th the nature and id history 
of the” problem of White settlement in the | tropics with sg] special emphasis Vee 
on the pre-scientific i invasions by the Portuguese and the British failures i in 


clothing, exercise, a administrative and economic problems. This study 

especially valuable for its attempt to see the scope and complexity ofthe 
2 problem. The one shortcoming of this otherwise well-balanced book is the ue 
fact that it does not sufficiently s stress economic and socio-political pr roblems 2 ate 


csi 


“The 


of with Non- taken by Itt represents the seventh 
volume of the monumental study of European civilization, which, under il 


ume studies 


: 
— 
ag 
{ 
crisis today. O undoubtedly represe | | 
— 


. prises. It tells largely a story of of ‘exploration a and « ‘expansion by th the leading : 

- Gaene tion. No attempt is made to compare and coordinate the different colonial 
Jai _ experiences. ‘At might be added that important spheres of colonization are cy. 


shows a . definite shortcoming i in the complete lack of integrated organiza- 


takes by far the part of the study. The: isa 

a Bec! of the difficulties connected with symposia. T he chapters vary very — 
oe much 1 in quality according to their contributors. Especially praiseworthy 
Is ; the study of Pére Charles: ‘ “Europe i in the Far East.” Very interesting | 
general evaluation of ‘the issue is the introductory ‘essay by Douglas 
WwW oodruff on “The European Frontier’ certainly th most 


contribution of the whole v volume. 


colonization based upon many years of research, innumerable 


_ with former German colonial officers and direct contacts with natives . | 

3 the. Cameroons. It is especially valuable for 1 its detailed | description of the © ice 
colonial control by the different agencies ‘of the home government and | 
the colonial administration. ‘At further gives a careful evaluation of the 
economic exploitation of the Cameroons, and the general conditions of 

4 the natives under German control. As such it will serve as an unbiased 
account of German ¢ colonization which since the last world war has been 
under fire. It may be added that the very fact that a well-trained historian | 

attacked these most delicate issues puts the problem into” the more general 
picture of imperialism i in the modern world for which it served as an exen 

Am ‘most interesting contribution is undoubtedly Richard Thurnwald’ 


5 


Gestaltung. ing. The well- known German 
ethnographer brings together in the volume his life-long experiences -con- ; 
“Ss cerning methods and problems of oversea expansion. Apart from the i intro 
‘remarks Germany's colonial claims * a 


patios and colonial life. It represents ina very realistic picture ‘the concrete 
~ 

4 oe problems of colonization in the field of economics, , labor, race, population, — 
administration and law, education, and missionary life. All these problems 

are seen against the background of the historical development | which the © 
author describes in following up the different variations of the great coloniz- statem 
ing nations. Undoubtedly most interesting, though : controversial, is his own. 2. 


a conclusion concerning future colonial organizations. | Its outstanding re ve 4 “iin, 193 
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i War, this study certainly represents a very careful and scientific analysis 
4 
: 
it will be doubted that his suggestions will be generally accepted, it might 
that his very careful and balanced analysis would have 


on the thoughts « of leading. of ‘future. 


NEUMANN 


The Jewish Fate. and ux Ruprin. London: The Macmillan 


This! book p provides description of modern Jewry. addition 


_ to vital statistics, Professor Ruppin presents religious and educational fig- 


ures, as s well as 's information on 1 occupational distribution and other perti- 


condition \ veils the ethnic values evidenced by isolated 
inserts and chapter headings. Grist for the assimilationist’ s mill, . 


continuation ‘of Jewish cultural autonomy. 
_ A signal defect in the statistical data is the failure in n 
to cite sources of t of the statistics. It is is especially i important to these 
data, the i interpretations s of which are sure to be value-laden. 
A limited interpretation which” presages the nature of fatare Jewish 


A 


recognized scarcity- -consciousness,” as 
Sei calls it, which the repressive 
guilds to score the Jewish attempts at expansion and speculation, was absent 
or in abeyance in the nineteenth century, when Jewish business efforts were . 
it attuned to the € economic order of the day. The exhaustion of economic fron- _ 
ltant constriction of economic enterprise returned the 
to his medieval role of identifiable and disadvantaged competitor. For 
5 Ruppin, the decline of /aissez-faire capitalism and Jewish economic ruin are’ *o 
synonymous. Agriculture, he holds, provides a solution only to the extent 
that: a restricted number of Jewish farmers prepare t the: way for subsequent , 


migration of Jews to urban centers near the as for 


ae The symbiotic relationship of | the Jews to an smeeeticting economy is 
7 evidenced by the disproportionate number of them in the fee- -earning, rather 
Pe than the salaried, classes. Ruppin’s figures show that the Jews in New York | 
3 City in 1937, and in Vienna before the Anschluss had from one and one-half 
: : to two times s their proportion in law, medicine, dentistry, music, art, teach- 
. a “Brief g gestures in ‘the direction ¢ of i a social- psychological i interpretation ar 
than the socio-economic discussion. Witness the 


= statement which ‘Ruppin quotes in support of his belief that the Jews are 


“mentally older” than non-Jews: “F. M. Feller, in his Antisemitismus (Ber- 
_ lin, 1931) using psycho-analytical ‘methods, arrives at similar conclusions: 


= lives on rational lines.’ oa 
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» 


above, the context is little more than an statistical 

SiS5 the deductions which would warrant the inclusion of “Fate and Future” 
in the title are not provided. This | discrepancy detra cts little from the sail 
= this good survey of facts concerning Jews. 
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The Subjection of Woman and Traditions of ‘By Giascow = 


New York: M. I. Glasgow, 1940. Pp. 


This is a grievance- -book written in an ‘emotional 
a manner. Past customs which placed women | ina position inferior to that 

held by men are referred to as degrading, as outrages, shamatat customs, and = oe 


physically « or socially superior or inferior to men in different times, 3, places, _ 
. and fields of endeavor. If women have held a superior place, that is because _ 
_of innate > superiority ; and no more | than i is due them; but if women have held 
an inferior place, that is because of men’s maliciousness. The relative posi- 
_ tions of men and women are not given a social setting nor viewed as part of | 
a complete social system. The historical, environmental, economic, and 
religious forces that determine social organization are not discussed. Nor is 
po given to the fact that women reared i ina particular social organi- 
zation usually accept the attendant customs moral codes as and 


3 


* 


‘Gloerfel-Ta Tarp; Chief 


in 
os Denmark, appeared in Denmark in 1937 and is now, happily, av in 
English translation. It It represents a thoroughgoing inquiry into 


position of women in Denmark, where women have had for some years 
a considerable legal and ‘economic indep endence. T he book is valuable for 


those interested in comparative studies of woman’s status and scliewe- 
ments as well as for those interested in Danish economy. 


ag It i ‘isa study which ought to inspire similar attempts in other countries 

and with the same objective—the work was produced under the a 

_ Association for the I Propagation of f Social Knowledge. A Accordingly, while ee! 

aS 7a official statistics are thoroughly used, they are interpreted i in such fashion — 
aoe ie as to make sense for readers who are not statisticans. In n each aspect of the 3 
_ study historical backgrounds ; are briefly given, situations clearly presented, — ‘ 

ie trends: indicated, gains pointed out and shortcomings, both in law and fj 


_ women, freely shown t to esl world. » The’ whole ‘thing 1 is t thoughtful and dis- 
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‘tinged with humor for 
TS tention to see to it that the 6 situation continues ‘to improve. Needless to say 


the eight chapters, seven have Danish the other, a 
introduction on “The R Revolution in the Position of ‘omen in Recent 
Times,” i is by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, the Swedish population expert who, with a 
E, ~ her husband, has become so well known in the United States . Following that © 
a = very readable introduction comes a discussion of men and women in - 
e the population; then a discussion of women engaged in housekeeping, trade a 
a and industry ; presentations | of women — in education, in trade unions, in 
social and political life follow, and the final discussions set forth the general a ix 
oe, legal status of women and their gains and hindrances under social legislation. Be 
ce hroughout, the progressiveness of the country is apparent but also, alas, 
the unreadiness of many women to take a advantage. of the gains theoretically a 
even legally, t theirs. One comment that appears repeatedly concerns the 
lack of preparation yn for the long-time job and consequently t the lower sala 
_and lower prestige attached to much of women’s work. 
Some e delightful line drawings are used as introdu tions 


Youth i in Agricultural illages 


WwW ashington: : W orks Progress S G. P. 0. ) Division of 
Social Re Research, 1940. Pp. aut F143. 7 


“Many? A Search for Y 


ges are relative y 


_ =i 


Melvin and Smith. ‘Conclusions are based on a survey of 
oldin. 145 selected agricultural. villages. Those included were chosen from a 
_ group of 140 that were studied in 1936 for the third time, without respect — 
to any specific age segment of the population. More than ten thousand — 
a legal residents, in comparison with thirty-four hundred who were economi- 
cally independent a and no longer residing: at home, were considered. They 


are regarded as representing villages at or above averag mong all vil- 


— monograph is ably organized and well written. Supported | y 88 
tables and 14, figures the data are presented i in an interesting style. Ad- 
| - mittedly, they raise fully as many questions as they answer, but this i is re- 
i garded a feature of strength rather than weakness. While many studies have oe: 
 » made to show the plight of farm young people as well as youth gener- ie 
ally, this is the first of any consequence for a particular segment of the vil- ear = 
tage population. Even though part of the implications from certain findings 


might | questioned, | the study m makes a significant contribution and will 
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compared to those of young people in other villages and on farms is 
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ame of f the entire bie y situation. From several years « of intensive and = 4 
far. reaching research pertaining to rural youth, he offers a challenge, in - 
_ fact, many challenges, to all who are concerned about preservation and 
farther realization of the democratic ideology in America. 
e.. he general situation is well ri per Ye with first consideration given | to 


ht land in 1935 than in 1930. Their counterpart is the unwanted 
those who are looking for work and ee for places ir in- 


oe 


aa there are rays of hope. Youth “want to correct ee "and thus 
} im- 
~ pediments in the 1 way of young people can be removed, ‘the c course is = | 
clear. Youth will cooperate with adults. They offer no “threat to 


mocracy unless democracy fails them. Certain paths are partially cut 
_ Conservation of physical resources if coupled with the conservation of youth par, 
is an investment fi from which golden returns can be expected. Decentraliza- q = 
ey, tion of industry and business for a closer union with rural living, further 
on possible: combinations between agriculture and some 
type of machine production with a way of building ownership by — : 
| into the process of “‘manufacturing,” bringing school and employment to- 
gether, and helping to themselves—all are need 
Guidepacts for Rural Youth. By E. L. Kirkpatrick. W ashington, D. 


American Council » Education, 1940 Pp. vii+167. 


Youth and Jobs: A Study of f Occupational By 


: :: Dryden Press, 1940. Pp. $1. 


Analysis of Unemployment ii in | Terms of 
D. 


Units. By Dan D. Humpurey. ashington, | C.: WPA, 1940. Pp. 
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first two books are of no particular interest to “Mode 
4 they present data and describe efforts at rational con trol of the competitive, 


faite, hit-or-miss, highly wasteful and socially disorganizing manner 
_ by which our youth find their way into the economic system. These books 


are part of the attempt being made by the American Youth Commission to ae 
= 4 bring some order out of this chaos, to give some direction to our confused © 

eek and bewildered youth. The first book suggests that things are better for __ 
Poe rural youth than for youth in general | as shown in the second book. These ce 
reports do not raise the « question of whether anything is basically wrong 
with the economic system; they assume that we must make the best. of — a 
conditions as they are and i d improve t them 2 as we may. They both implicitly 


youth not develop t the high morale that from a reason 
able chance to “make good,” to get a stake in the country, to count for — ; 
4 his critical note, this casting of the: problem i in the frame of the probable 
Ps future as revealed by present trends, this vision of what may be, contrasted 
= what is likely unless we break with traditional patterns and actively 
‘: a fashion the future, is what I miss most in these volumes. It is not enough to 
her and patch; we | must conserve youth, inspire it, and implement our — 
vision with p: ‘practical programs that will give modern youth the kind of 
progressive, adventurous self-confidence which characterized the genera~ 
ss tions that won the west and tamed the wilderness. These youth programs © 
a are all right as far as they go—but they do not go far or fast enough tokeep _ 
a ” pace with the > rush of e events. Nor is it clear whither we are going. Youth — 
is has no o goal s so concrete and probable. as a western homestead in the 70” Ss 
a reasonable hope of economic competence in old age. 
. The method in the first book i is to tell what is being done for rural: youth 
in \ certain selected co communities with reference to finding jobe, education fo i. 


organizations. T are ‘the but no national pictues. emerges. 
ay It is stated that about 10,000,000 young people aged 16—- —24 are rural. ford 


— expect to find a permanent “good” life on farms and in — 
as’ areas? What is the significance for rural youth of the mechanization of | 
e. farming? Of the trend toward industrial agriculture and tenancy? Of the 

ie fact that rural 3 areas have t to educate a large p Proportion of the people vo 


sal Can fara drift? Can decentralized be inepated 


should it be? Such questions must | be before any 

a can be : set up that: may not lead into dead-end lanes. Such « questions are not 

ey even asked in this study. It impresses me somewhat as if one attempted to - ; 
ay om discover the role of wheat i in American life by visiting a few fields in various 

4 states with a sharp eye for smut, fullness of heads, length of stalk, and 

modes: of It isa ‘sort of c cutworm eye view of the biggest! half 

nt problem in America. 


seconc 
ad presents some to throw ae solutions. 
It also raises some fundamental questions, s, the answers to ‘0 which ‘suggest 
radical revisions in some of our most cherished pra our m 
aged 15-24 and not in school are unemployed; 1,750,000 enter the labor 
market each year. With what preparation and prospects? The answer makes" 
ones shudder for the future of America: i ignorance, daydreams, and fantasy, 
en aided and abetted by similar attitudes of parents and the almost complete _ 
: Es failure of the school to deal realistically with the problem. In a society where | 
over one-third of the v workers ¢ are white-collar, five-sixths of the youth 


to enter Crofescions as there were professional people in he entire state; 
in Maryland (1930), 3-4 percent of the population were professionals, — 
35 percent of the male high school were in the academic courses 


ES = all over the country); there is a ph agate and growing prejudice 
_ against overalls, but most of the jobs call for overalls; not over 6 _ 
_ of the 25,000 high schools have guidance and placement programs and most — ‘a 

e This is a black picture, but there is some light on ‘the horizon. The re _ 

"had two objectives: (1) fact finding and (2) a demonstration of how to = 
the needs revealed. Studies were made in Baltimore, Dallas, Providence, — es 

= Louis, and two rural counties in Maryland and two in Kansas. T he 

_ elements of a program (guidance, preparation and placement) are reviewed; 

4 the n necessary research basis of a program (with some of the research) and - ay 
description) of developing a community program are given in detail; this i is 
followed by a summary and recommendations. Space prevents more. than 
_ the statement that this is very important material which every good citizen, cath 

Rar employer, public official, and educator must t read if he wants to geta realistic — 
understanding of this problem. Both books are well documented and beauti- 
fully illustrated. T he Bell book has a a good index; the ‘other has none. 


7 


nel method. The results probably are not worth much as a basis ie a 


they suggest for research. The method 


De 
native- ‘on the subjects be Protestant labor or white-collar 
—— complete eR at least one child over 10, father sole provider | 


in nace questions r referred to ‘specific, concrete ty pes of 
havior. The purpose was to see how loss of role as sole } provider affected the a 


status of the husband, particularity as to his The i interview lasted 


_ sherds and averag ed about 35 pages in length, ‘ranging from 25 to 7 


| 
al 
| 
— can 
S 
| 
Wed effec 
fully 
hor shows a commendable critical-mindedness with the p 
| 
ingen 
figure 
| physi 


point, I begin t to wonder presume | the questionnaire 


wa 
rized, but I wonder at the accuracy of 25 to 70 page interviews inwhich 
no notes were t taken and which contain many alleged verbatim statements— - : 

— least, they are quoted. The amount of detail, as in the « quotation on pages © 

2 seems incredible to me, but it would constitute only four or five pages, — 
about one-seventh of the average interview. W hile the i interviews could not : 

checked for there was an effort to check reliability by 


seems to me that such procedures will always more or less suspect 
until we can get phonographic (or better photophonographic) records of 
a such i interviews. I believe a much better ca case can be made for life ‘stories, 
Written o or by the not care how competent the inter- 


‘invaluable Interviewing will never become satisfactory data for 
analysis until this degree of accuracy and | permanence is ; attained. If we | 
Ge can spend $1000 f for a _microscope- to look | at an amoeba ina ‘$100,000 


es. a laboratory, we should be able t to give an interviewer a a dictograph or a photo- 


Phonographic apparatus, 
Space any ‘summary ‘the findings other t than to mention 


i 


-unemploy ment; families seem to stand the depression shock 
Ace better than patriarchal; husbands whose personality deteriorated showed — 
A greater loss of authority than those that showed no change or improvement — 
— cases) though a man may deteriorate and still lose no authority (15 out — 
7. | of 22 cases did not lose authority); his loss of status was greater with = 
i than with younger children, and there seemed to be no difference i in the | 
- effect upon boys and girls. The relations of fathers and children are care- Pe 
a fully analyzed. Obviously, with such a small sample, when _————- 
are used, the number of cases become very f few and the results  correspond- 
a ingly inconclusive, but this is a careful and guarded intensive analysis of the 
_— technique at its best. her book is well indexed and a written. 


the proportion of families when we have a ‘agiven 
of unemployed persons? also, what are the "proportions of one-, two-, 
 three-, and four-or-more-worker families completely unemploy ed and how 
an these proportions change as the total of unemployed persons rises and 
a falls? These are important questions for the planning of relief and unemploy- 
_ ment programs and policies . They are answered with passable accuracy by 


ingenious but simple mathematical procedures. Ss) he predicted hypothetical 
figures: fairly well with the empirical observations. The fit is 


— 

an 
— 

— 

_ LC he 


= 


Every major war has left. its imprint on the ag age structure of European 
The decimation of a group of young adults is apparent in 
deficiencies of the | middle-aged after a decade or so and, still later, of a 
aged. ‘The impact, however, is not limited to the age group immediately © 
affected, for the removal of potential parents immediately depresses the 
birth rate and the resulting deficiency of children, in tu turn, appears later as . a 
deficiency of young adults and so on thea 
from this situation that the depletion of young cy in n the last war and the 
of babies who would by 1940 have comprised the 
draft ages bore ‘so heavily upon France, in comparison with 
many and Italy, that irrespective of the immediate outcome of the war : 
France is doomed “excluded from ‘the | group of f great. European | 
_ Powers” (p. 72). The situation, he claims, was accentuated by the more a, 
rapid aging of the Franch population which meant that both the military — i 1 


‘the eco omic burden was placed upon age groups which \ were simply 
not numerically strong enough to assume this double burden. Reithinger’ zs 

- facts seem to . be correct. His claims of causal relationships are, of course, ee 
- inferential. In estimating the military significance of the situation, he fails , 
to give sufficient weight to the fact that Germany also suffered enormous 


4 folk depletion during the last war. Ie i is true that this > was a 


in where the birth rate less radically and 
Teast long enough to produce | the present generation of young soldiers) more . 
4 rapidly. Furthermore, i in his estimates of the demography of Germany and 
France as of 1940, for which, of course, accurate data were not at hand, 
bias is apparent. And in estimating France’s “biological” ngth, even th 
immigrants are excluded and the estimate is limited to French- there 


University of C Califor 


3 "national relations may be established, population policy will again emerge 7 
in the post-war period : as a central political j issue. This issue will then be 

and intensified by the wastage and conflicts. caused by the 
cataclysm. ‘Dr. V. Glass has rendered a monumental service to 


‘eclipsed for the» time but, whatever inter- = 


Italian, and 


= 
bas, 
— 
im 
| 
nd wh he post-war depression of the birth rate .. 
— 
mia 
|) 
d Movements in Europe. By D. V. Grass. Oxford: so mt 
|) he xxii 
i 
|) 
population trends and policies in ie con 


REVIEWS 


atistics | made Dr. Gla 


n 
person adequately this task; and he has dis 
a his responsibility with great acumen. One can turn to this work with — 
- fidence for a factual description of population programs in Europe and a 
e - critical appraisal of their effects. The student of population will also profit 
_ by the brief but incisive treatment of demographic methods in the Appendix. . 


a ‘The author points out that except in Sweden and Denmark and, — 


of 


any detailed study of the influencing decline of fertility. or the. way 
in which that decline has been making itself felt. To a large extent, therefore, 
_ the pro-natalist measures have been applied blindly. ‘The comprehensive ‘ 
_ French Family Code, promulgated July 30, 1939, is more the result — : 
ee: a ‘intuitive analysis” than \ of “ patient research.” The he same is obviously true i 
of the early Italian program. The reviewer, hs 


author’ dictum: we cannot learn much 


ant 


«= 


_— if the results are likely to be of long. duration.” yy should, “ioral 
a emphasized that the French program in its final pre-war form had been 
program: reshaped and enlarged during the last few years. Also, the Swedish 

program was not designed to bring about quick changes. The measures — 
4 proposed by the Population Commission, appointed in May 1935, and ap- _ 
proved i in large part by the Riksdag, were conceived not as a final plar n but 

preliminary steps toward an integrated and far-reaching program. 
Zs The author somewhat arbitrarily limits his task to a consideration “oo 

measures designed to affect the trend of total population, without regard 5 

to qualitative objectives. This limitation is particularly unfortunate in the 
treatment of Scandinavian population policies where the qualitative anpects 
: 2 the program are given at least equal weight, if not priority. One must, 


therefore, await the forthcoming book by Alva Myrdal for an adequate 
+ exposition of the philosophy and aims of Swedish population policy and its — 
I sek the whole development of democratic institutions in Sweden. 
In general i it may be s said that, i in spite of some very incisive comments cl 


Socia and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Movements 1750-193, 


cooperation 


cae 


= 


— 


— 
of positive value gy 
Germany since 1933—does there appear to have been any marked success, 
it 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
ade possible through Swedish and American — 
ant 
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a... Judging - from the present volume, there is reason to assume aeer this 
eries, when completed, will make an extremely valuable contribution aa 
_ economic-demographic literature, and that it will establish the facts, as far 
asiti is s possible: to establish them through statistical research, with regard to 
‘he ‘economic and social background of population r movements ina society 
ie the Swedish one in the era of industrialization and urbanization. This _ 
a was also the era of new processes and a changed c class-structure 1 in agricul. e- 


_ ture, and the era when | North America opened up for European « emigrants. 


= this Swedish research. project is apt to reach much farther than 
research in field is due partly to | the research 


“migrants out-1 migrants communities fora Tong period = | 
: = of time. Furthermore the extensive demographic : studies made in connection — 


Fe = the reports of the Swedish Royal Commission on Emigration « at th the — 
beginning of this century, and lately the studies made by | economists 


(poly a nected with Stockholm University of costs of living, wages, and national — 
foe income back to the middle o of the last century. This v wealth of of r material i is i 


The first part of the book gives a general sh sof the Swedish popula - 


a development from 1750 to 1933, and describes the agricultural develop 

ment and the industrialization within which this population jin 
took place. With regard t to the fluctuations in emigration, the author reaches 
the interesting conclusion that the cyclical. upswings in the homeland Ss 


a much more powerful counter-stimulant against the ve exerted by 4 Ameri- - 


interesting, and will give inspiring, and important leads for other scholars 


In the second part i is given a analysis by types of 
for the: period 1895-1933. The 2500 Swedish communities have been classi- 


g in socio-economic groups. T he total population growth z and i its elements, 


which made, but which | so far have been 
The presentation of the stuff is somewhat unusual. The author 
rightly, deemed it important to give other scholars access to her rer valuable 
material, and the is therefore with 


| 
4 long period of time i ll 
accounted for as is the case in Sweden. For 
o other society, therefore, would it be possible to give such an analysis 
siver in this book. Everyone who has done any work in this field, will 
nvy those |who are working on the Swedish problems their materials. pul 
of n accounting has its roots in the 17th be 
|) 4 freq 
— 
— 
| 


Studies in American Demography. By 1LLcox. Ithaca, N. 
Cornell | University | Press, 1940. Pp. 


; 


This book by’ Wil illcox, which represents a collection ofhis. essays written 


aa of official association, with the inner a. of the census, the 
author ‘repeatedly—a —and quite, courageously — emphasizes both the many 
difficulties which arise in setting up definitions for the collection and the — 


: is actual tabulation of population data, and ‘the resulting shortcomings i in the 


— 
ve 


oa, 
i! a published data, specifically for | comparative analysis. In this emphasis lies 
one of the primary n merits of Willcox’ and it should prove instruc- 
| The material for the | book was drawn chiefly from the Supplementary — : 
Analysis: and Derivative Tables—a special interpretative report of the 1900 
and previous censuses, prepared under the supervision of the author forthe — 
Bureau of the Census, and from the Introduction to the Vital Statistics 2 


fi the United States published by the Bureau of the Census in 1933 under the _ 
a author’ name. Supplemented by other published articles, lecture notes, 
and newly. written chapters, the entire material was broken up in sucha © 
_ manner that it covers about all the topics that one may find in general books _ 
on population problems. The statistics were brought up to date, although 
frequently at the expense of unity in the original exposition of the — 
a =a book is divided into four fundamental pat parts (exclusive ve of canon, 
_ tory definitions of “statistical sociology”). The first part, , termed ‘ “Studies i in 
_ American an Census Statistics,” deals basically with the general increase of the 
er ~ population i in the United States, , population density, and the classifications — 
% 28 of the population by age, Sex, race, nativity, literacy, and marital condition. % 
It likewise includes quite a detailed chapter on population of the world and © ioe 
= _its increase, a valuable chapter on the development of American census and — 


‘methods, and a _chapter— —somewhat inadequately treated—on pro- 


é _ The second part, , called ‘ ‘Studies in American. Registration Statistics,” 
s the first aun in its analytic treatment of the material. a 


the latter dies the author discusses the merits ratios val chil- 
am dren under 5 to women in the childbearing ages over the crude birth = a 
. as an index of fertility. To Willcox goes the credit for introducing this im- _ ps 
% proved index to the population statistics of the United States. This part 
also includes. analysis of the seasonal distribution of deaths and births, i 
effect of the marital etatus upon death rates, on 


AZ 
| 
— 
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get at the causal and : a chapter on immigration, which 


— 


ic composition of the 


po 


di 
the bibliographical sketches of Graunt, Shattuck, and Billings, he: analy: sis 7 
of China’s population, and | the ‘definitions of statistics and demography are Bist ~2 


important from the demographer’spointofview. = 
Clearly written, the book prove valuable ‘material 


Lo 
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Preface to Eugenics. By FREDERICK Osporn. New York: Harper & Ben 


The period c covered by the existence of the American Eugenics a 
has witnessed a a very interesting, and. probably significant, development in 
what may be called ‘the * “official” conception of Eugenics in the United 
States, for which the Society itself may be considered largely responsible. 
hn the early years of its activity, the Society was characterized by 2 a more C4 
or less axiomatic acceptance of the conventional Galtonian conception of - 
_ Eugenics. This was derived largely from the experience of plant and animal 
breeders, and attempted to be a more or or less practical answer to the — : 
postulated question, “W hy don n’t we do with human beings what do 
_ with our horses and id dogs a: and grain?” Much emphasis was laid on the su- 
periority of family stocks, and the ‘social importance. of « encouraging g these 
_ stocks to initerbreed. “Selective mating” was an accepted formula. It was ih 
_ perhaps not to be wondered at that these doctrines came to be associated, — A, a 


D. 


— 


ie E at least in the popular mind, with certain assumptions of racial superiority. | 
Research | into human n genetics was regarded as almost synonymous wich | 
Eugenics although the responsibility for it was largely conceded to agencies — , 


other than the Eugenics Society, 
the ensuing years drastic in outlook and program have ta 
a place. It has come to be clearly recognized that there are a number of un 
escapable factors that make it completely impossible to utilize the same 
a4 methods in improving human quality as are successfully employed in the 
~ breeding pen or on the farm. Eugenics | is now recognized as a sociological, 
rather than a biological, concept. Human genetics i is an indispensable in- 
“k strument for Eugenic achievement, but it is not in any true sense Eugenics ie 
itself. Eugenics i is now recognized as one department of the science | of popu- on -"f 
lation, and the close interdependence of Eugenics and Birth Control is now Bete - 
= all these developments no one has had a more influential and signifi ae 
‘4 ft cant place than Frederick Osborn. Not a technical sociologist in his back- a 
ive "ground, he has brought t to the cultivation of the — ideal a jgerersal of 
knowledge, untiring application and | devotion, a and a gen 


£m 
the ethn influence of immigration 
| 
_ 
a 
|) 
— — 
som 
even 
Pi, 
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isa ‘consummation of his conclusions and ideas up | to » date, fortified by og 
_ habitual policy of referring his materials to those whom he regards as experts 1 
a before he is s ready to accept them as even tentatively — established. Hi 
ine choice of the word “‘preface” to designate the nature of his book 
‘5 how well he himself realizes that he is not giving a final and yh sea exposi- 
A tion of Eugenics itself. On a broad background of carefully interpreted data Aes 
oo population, its growth and quality, Mr. Osborn builds up an 
approach to a comprehensive structure of Eugenics. | He does not attempt 
to complete the edifice itself. He recognizes that there still remains to _ 
done @ vast amount « of research into the nature of social values, ther 


the difficulty, a 

Bevilkerungsgeschichte Bar nd. By Kart | Juuius BELocn. 


Berlin: ' De & Co., 1940. Pp. vili+312. R. M. 


Like the first volume, ‘ss by on the history of 


= om Italy’ s population was published posthumously by Gaetano De Sanctis—-a 
student of the author. The first volume presented : a general 1 review of the © 


_ o whole problem and dealt in ‘detail with the populations of Sicily and the a 
; Kingdom of Naples. The present volume i is devoted to the ‘Papal State, 


ia uscany, and the Duchy, on the Po. The study is limited to the Middle 


Tn light of modern demographic analyses, the ors which the author set 
3 himself appears simple. It consisted of estimating the populations of | ; 
4 that period in these different geographic units. One has to admire, therefore, — a 
Mg the author’s painstaking effort, combined with a great deal of erudition and i 
insight, in establishing these apparently simple { facts. Old records a and 
chronicles ha “ex rd 
_ chronic es had to be carefully examined and compared i in order ' to arrive at — : 
_ reliable estimates. Only a few complete censuses of population were at 


a. author’ 's disposal, as most < of his estimates were made on on the basis of | 
- —— counts of hearths (for the purpose of hearth-tax), proceeds from 

s It- duty, proceeds fr from property-taxes, etc - In many | instances the author — 

ed in est: prevailing ethnic and social structures of _ 


= his study provides some interesting material on ‘the old censuses of 
_ Italy: the procedures that were then applied, and the manner in which the | 
enumerati ns were out. The of Beloch’s s 


| — 
|. — 
se programs. A 
a preparation for an understanding of the magnitud a 
—— 
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nfant Mortality and Econenic. Status, Cleveland Area, 1919-1937. 
HowarD Green. Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland | Health 


‘These two under the direction of one of the pioneers 
_ in the movement to provide ¢ economic and social data for small areas within | 
 acity, present basic demographic statistics for Greater Cleveland. The first 
if _ volume contains for each of the 257 census tracts in Cuy ahoga County the = os 
annual number of resident births, the annual number of resident deaths, < 
the: natural change, and the annual number of infant deaths from 1919- = 
1937. In addition the ‘population f for each tract in 1920 and 1930, the i inter- if 
~ censal change i in population, the natural change, and the net migration are ‘ 


"In the sécond Infant Mortality and Economic ‘Status are 
_sembled statistics of infant mortality for the period 1919-1937 by census Ps 


= tracts. An index of economic status was constructed by grouping the num- 


ber of families into ten classes based upon the equivalent monthly rental of a 


a the tract in which they | lived. In addition to tabulation by individual census 

et tracts, the: data i in each \ volume have also been tabulated for these ten eco- 


| 


tables are by a a brief summary of the most 
_ important relationships revealed by these | data and are illustrated by a _ 
large: number of charts and maps. Even $0, however, only a beginning | has 
m made i in the analysis of the. data contained it in these two volumes. 


Stouffer in the December issue ue of this journal. 
* more complete discussion of the procedure followed i in estimating 
under-registration of births and allocating non-resident births” and 
deaths to place of residence should have been included. This is ‘especially i. 
» ae if true of the latter, since the number of resident births i is about 7 percent oo 
Bur 


ge less than the corresponding number published by the eau 1 of the Census. 
for the years when comparable data are available. 
a two > volumes represent the results of a large an amount tof painstaking 


Chicago Recreation Survey. 5 by J. ‘eu Chicago: 
a _ Municipal Reference Library. 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940. Pp. 741 (Volume — 


opervolume. 
The survey projec 


volumes, was by the chicas Commission and 
Northwestern Un yersity conducted under the auspices of the Ww orks 
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_ the form of changes in governmental administrations, shut- down of ap- 
propriations, necessary redrafting of the tt and a limitation of it to the 


was kept alive. The co comprehen- 
of its of the patience and persistence 
— with which the sponsoring ‘groups continued their efforts under such —_ 
a Three considerations were kept uppermost from the beginning: “first, : 
straight fact finding, gathering of basic data; second, conclusions and im- ke 
_ plications; third, recommendations.” ” At its conclusion, the task was re- 
garded by its sponsors as relatively complete because, as was pointed ov out 
= the editor, “... a survey of a | great ‘metropolitan: area in full bloom 
‘must t necessarily be something i in the nature of a perpetual inventory, ne never — 
a finished ‘must be taken as a ‘still’ rather than a moving pic- 
vith public, or tax-supported recreation. Part 
tion” contains an of the high | points in city planning with respect 
- to public recreation Saciiieine not only in in Chicago but in other cities of the © 
‘from the. of legal and financial and 
the general management of playgrounds, parks, forest preserves, and the — 
‘ like. Part III which forms by far the ; greatest bulk of the volume is devoted us 


to a detailed description of specific | locations making up Chicago’ s vast ‘ 


= recreation systems, supplemented by some twenty-five maps depict- 2 
their | geographical distribution. Scattered throughout the volume 


as . business and managed by] private individuals or groups 
which « capitalizes the leisure time of its patrons through their response to 
opportunities to enjoy a amusements or recreation in return for the pay ment 


of admission fees. ... Almost every known form of sport may be found — 
somewhere other i in both public and commercial recreation programs. 
|The difference between the two, therefore, is not - primarily i in the nature 


0 f the recreation provided, but in the motive, and likewise the method of _ iS 
nancing, management, and control.” Follow ing « a general discussion of the 7 
scope e and significance of this phase of rec recreation, of its regulation, licensing ai. 
and control, some seventeen of commercial 1 recreation 
atronage, 


ent of charts diagrams and maps. 


443 
in in the Introduction to Volume I, the idea o a statewide 
recreational survey for Illinois originated early in 1934 with certain mem- 
| 
—i 
— | 
| 
a 
te — 
are highlighted by the emp! 


. rie Pr ‘community areas in Chicago i in terms of of two sets of maps, “ one showing the a 
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i In Volume Ti on private 1 recreation there is an initial explanation to the — 
effect that, again, there is considerable overlapping between this phase of | 
recreation and those described above. As treated in this volume of the study, © 
“ ‘Private’ includes those agencies which derive their support in the n main 
from membership fees, from endowments, bequests, and voluntary con- 


tributions. Church roups, social : settlements, fraternal or anizations, — 
and the like, are usua 


_ Chicago falling into the category of Private recreation a are e described i in the Ee 
content of = volume i in a fashion similar to that employe ed in prece eding =; 
Volume IV which contains textual material only in an Introduction and 

relation to photographs, maps, and diagrams, presents seventy-five 
e "zoning in pe area and its relation to public recreation facilities; the second -_ 
showing the 


ocation of the public fa facilities and major private incall : 


Volume V presents a summary of the findings of the survey, and recom 
"mendations related to the following aspects of recreation: n: planning; the 
a as improvement and use of recreation facilities; the encouragement of new © 
* of pment of fan activities and wider ‘participation in activities; the 
t of financial policies; the ‘selection and training of Personnel; a 
ole, the survey represents an ambitious 4 
i? in the light of available facilities for its execution. The text of its findings is ue 
presented in. an interesting manner, and the individual craves minute 
detail will find a wealth of material in that respect. The concluding recom- = 
es) mendations are timely, practical, and delightfully free. froma wishful type | 
of thinking, For the average reader, the excessive amount of detailed - + 


formation would seem to be somewhat disproportionate to its 


_ value, and almost one suspects that portions of it were designed t to provide 


work” fors some individuals ed in the s survey. 
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anyone interested 1 in one or more ofthese areas. 
- Two p pages a are e devoted t to each area. A narrative describing its 0 origin and 
_ development appears | on the left half of each left-hand page i and a descrip- xf 
tion of the boundaries, area layout, points of interest, schools, churches, 
recreational facilities, registered voters, and selected ap- 
‘ ‘pear under these titles on the right half of each left-hand page. Fai 
"Each right-hand f page includes a map. of the community i in one corner —— 
showing ‘nativity, color, by age-groups in another 
corner; and numerous tabulations Page is quite filled. 
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rhe ‘map shows the street boundaries of the area and the census tracts — 
_ included in the area. The population and density per square mile in 1930 and 
a i 1934 are also shown, as well as the name of the community and its area. __ 
Population by age, nativity and race, marital condition, , country ‘of birth, 
citizenship, a and type of industry by sex, are shown for 1930 and the first 
hree items by sex for 1940 in one stable. 
Various pertinent medians are shown on another table, such as age, size 
of family, rental value, and equivalent rental for 1930 and 1934 and length a 
_of residence, number of rooms, and grade completed i in school for 1934. . 
“Birth and death rates and other vital statistics are shown for the p periods x 
on from 1928 to 1932 and 1928 to 1933. T he number of churches, schools, , and ay oh 
as motion picture theatres are included in a small table. Family data it in 1930 ehas: 
_ d leted in school, and dwellings b lete the 
1934, grade completed in school, and dwellings by type, complete the 


a he left-hand pages are particularly hard to read. This handicap = 


| a well have been overcome had the available space been used to better ad- 


_ Although ‘the tabulations s appear complicated, it is surprisingly easy to 
find comparable data for any area as soon as the data presented for any one 2 
the communities are studied and thoroughly understood. 
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the of the problems of the Federal Housing Administration. He 
4 presents the pattern ‘of the structure of cities and changes taking place 
ei a Starting. with the ground plan, using - topographical maps which he calls” 
a survey maps, showing street patterns, the ground area’ covered by © 
structures, the water courses, and other topographical features, he 


duces land coverage and land-use maps and settled area maps. He 


homes ‘and equiv valent rents of owned homes 
a In brief, the six chapters of Part I relate to the technique of measuring» 
3 In Part II, which relates to the growth of residential neighborhoods, oa ey 


__ considers factors which in the past have caused our cities to grow, , and _ 


Wes 
: 
— 
— 
— 
— 
TT 
4 
hundred American cities HHe has provided a formula for analvzing | 
“a 
3 Negro population, family units without central heat, family u 
| 
— 
he 
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r and the f forms of city growth. Here he uses a series of settled ‘area maps. or 
dy namic maps, and considers changes in transportation facilities over the a 
past century and their relation to the growth and development of cities. - 
He then considers changes in urban land uses, vertical expansion, lateral ex- 
_ pansion, and the effect of of industrial, commercial, and retail trade uses and 
their movements. He discusses the use of dynamic maps in the study of the 
: pase movements of residential neighborhoods and the significance of the Be 
; shifts which are continually t taking place i in é all | large American cities. 
The « discussion of the determination of rents in an unhampered economy — 2 


 asit t appears on pages 50 is 


Cleveland, Ohio 
A Field Study in Siam of the Behavior and Social Relations 
(Hylobates Lar). ‘By! C. Canrenran. by A A 


In; spite re of the cor considerable 4 attention which ‘the habits of the lower p rie 


Bibliography and index. Baltimore: Ho kins Press. Price $2.0 00. 


A still sketchy and incomplete. “Anyone | who has | encountered “the array 
literature in this field—used and culled, often, for the deliberate 
purpose e of affording t this or that theoriest a a‘ ‘factual” basis for ideas ‘) 
family—must have been impressed with both the inadequacy of the © To 


_ approach | and the poverty of r of reliable observations upon the home life of © 


_ In the past ten De towners years we have, thanks to the labors of Yerkes, S 
earned much about primate psychology. 


e group life of arboreal animals i in a wild state pre- 


. tenacity in os heretofore ro field. In it he laid the basis of the 
techniques which he has since continued: the careful stalking and 
a tion of his subjects under wild, natural, conditions through the use of blinds _ 
at other devices. This present study of an anthropoid much more closely ¥ 
related to richly fulfills the promise held out by Dr. 


group life may differ markedly i in distinct species. ‘Gabon, for are 
‘monogamous. The sex ratio is approximately equal. The lack of marked — 
~ sexual differences i in ‘size and strength e! eliminates the sort of male deminence 
observable among baboons. Moreover, adult females are antagonistic end 


will -As a result the gibbon social unit normally con- 
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‘states 
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respo! 
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the student of human institutions which stretch back toward thesubhuman 
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Bg sists sal a ‘monogamous pair with their young, moving over a definite, cir- 
Sh territory. As the young come to maturity they seek s sexual © 


‘households.” ” If the: male of the family becomes senile c or dies, 0 or rif 


y mature to ‘together, start a new 
i? Communal activities such as mutual groomin ng, play, feeding, and other 
i  _ including a a careful survey of gibbon vocalizations, are all thor- 
~ oughly considered. | The result is to give us as thorough a grasp of gibbon oe 
a a forest life as any y living ; man has as yet succeeded in presenting. We have no 
F a comparable to it on any one of the other three great anthropoids. It 
is a unique and distinguished performance which should be read by every 
Fe, student of human society. Even though Dr. Carpenter has richly demon- | 
Be ak strated the dangers of casual generalization, one is eerily conscious, as one - 
his work, of a social world suggestive, 
the Pliocene. 


Armand 


Psychologie is a | readable account of 
as it exists today, clear enough in ‘presentation be easily 


= | eee by the non-technical reader. The book i is accurate and up-to- ae 
date, the author being familiar with the recent American literature as well a 
as the European. This fact will be perceived only by reading the b book i itself 
since the references at the back are all secondary sources. 


_ The American r reader is likely to feel that too large a proportion of the 

; book is devoted to a few systematic problems. . Although Guillaume believes 

z _animal psychology is of necessity the study of behavior, he spends an undue 

- amount of time defending this position | and pointing out the fallacies in- 

herent i in any criteria of consciousness in sub-human animals. Considerable 

space is devoted to the > problem of instinct in spite ¢ of the fact that the a author 

7 q states that the concept of instinct adds nothing to our knowledge of  . 


environmental and behavioral forces that determine stereoty ped or forced 

"responses in any animal. The nature of animal intelligence i is discussed in .: 


Many problems i in comparative psychology receive no s special treatment 


vithin this \ volume. The absence of any discussion c concerning motivation or ie 
as 
University of Wisconsin 
General Psychology. By ‘STERN New Yor mi 
= Pp. xxii+589. $4.50. 


ji 
" he basic idea. of the personalistic standpoint i is the statement roto 


— 
«| 
— 
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tal be fully both the n: 
- tural contexts are comprehended, and moreover, as the interedlation of both | 
becomes a proper object of research.” ” Recently, the importance of linking 
cultural and biological facts has been ‘ehdaly accepted as the central theme — 


oe for psychology. . Stern s set forth this program ‘many years ago, and has 


tried to outline certain 1 approaches | in more detail. “The center of the 
hae eg personal world, the person, is a finite, structured totality which as such ~ 
includes extension within itself.” This personal world contains the e personal 
. a that is, the present situation as seen by that person, the personal _ 
In this book problems of perception, memory, thinking, imagination, — 
volition, and feeling are treated in regard to general characteristics and 
ir individual differences. Some chapters, for instance those on sense phe- ’ 
at nomena and perception, are given as a short outline with a more extensive 
bibliography attached; other problems are. discussed more in detail. Particu- 
“7 larly characteristic of ‘Stern’ s approach is his t t of the problem of 
i ee remembran¢e, which he defines as the ewry/ of the person and hi his world 
as experienced.” ” In other words, instead of viewing memory merely a: asa 
"question of reproduction, he sees it closely related to the em rergence of the — 
— world i in which the individual lives. Ina similar way he discusses imagina- 


= reader might fad Stern’ 's language | too his ideas 
‘speculativ although he tries to link them throughout to psychological 
oe experiments. However, Stern’s pioneer work, | The Psychology of Early — 
Childhood, which has a ‘somewhat similar character, , has proved to be : 
- great value! for a long time. This may be because his systematizations have 
loser contact with common- -sense psychology t than many psy chological 
— approaches which pride themselves on keeping particularly close to “facts.” 
= Stern’s General Psychology can be considered in many respects | to > 
a be only a a first step, there exists no other attempt ‘to link cultural 


The ¢ credits him with being the greatest student “of human 
mature ‘ever produced by science. The chapter on ‘psychiatry, written in 
collaboration with Dr. Karl A. Menninger, i is the best in the book. Dr 
 eowel s work is superior to the ordinary textbook on psychopathology y and 
os ambitions far above the average. It i is this surplus of ideas whch rT 
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us 
for to the point where it Freud’s theories more 


a harm than good. Whereas the points in favor of psychoanalysis are some- 
: times well-t aken, they are at other times so exaggerated that they weaken 

vague definition of certain terms and concepts to which the author con- 
timually refers: “transference,” “inter-personal, “libido” and others. 
blame for the cannot laid at Freud’s door; it is evidently | 


on the author’ s Part to stretch the meaning of certain 


fice were dear to and w which were him the: corner- 
stones of Psy choanalysis. An example i is Brown’ use of the term ‘ “inter-_ 
= _The psychoanalyst i is visited 1 by patients who volunteer ‘to be 
analyzed. Tt is is true that there a are in the tic situation two Per- 
explored and treated; is, during process of not him- 4 
an object of stu and treatment. The procedure is, ‘therefore, uni- & 
personal, inter-personal. Freud, himself, ‘made correct use of terms 
Tike “psychoanalytic situation,” ““psycho-neurosis” and ‘ ‘psychoanalytic 
therapy” and never used the term “‘inter-personal situation” to to describe his 
procedure. For Freud, the coining of a went 
parallel with a profound change in concept. 


a One of the virtues of the € psyc choanalytic > works written by Freud himself _ 
was that he delineated his terms and concepts precisely and differentiated — 
with careful clarity what psychoanalytic procedure is, and what it is not. 
“| was his ceaseless watch 1 at the borders of his domain and his eee 


pleasa 


a protests against trespassers which made him at times an unpleasant man to” Bas 
‘a ie: with. On the other hand, 1 it served the purpose ¢ of keeping the course 


ahead clear and the. concepts ; untainted by false interpretations. It is exactly ee 


yond the master’s point of view. This advance does not come as the result of . 
organic growth attained by painful research, step by step, the 
manner of Freud at his best, but by an easy eclecticism, putting psycho- 


—_- hastily together with features of laboratory psyc chology, c organismic 


4 < ‘in this feature that a certain group of his pupils have tried to advance be- 


t is to this class of ambitious b books that Dr. - Brown’s s The  Psycho- a 

Be cerscnyad of Abnormal Behavior belongs. It does not add anything of sub- aie 

stance to our knowledge, but it tends to confuse hard-won 1 methods an and as 

Procedures with one another. I wonder what sort of marginal notes Sigmund 
Freud would have made in this book had he lived to read it. I wonder how 


he would have reacted to Dr. Brown’ 's statement that psychoanalysis i is a BS 


ry, gestalt psychology, field theory, and sociology, to name only a few. 


. study | “of “ inter-personal relations,” ” or what he would have said to the dilu- 


a tion of the fundamental concept, “transference,” when Brown refers to . 
as taking place two persons \ who are in any social 


intercourse” 


| 
ES 
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| 
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aa than to lack of the “ powers of | introspection” on | the part of the subject, — 7 


on hip occasion of the | treatment . . . the patient’s 
_ ings do not originate in the present situation and they are not really des deserved 7 
_ by the personality of the physician” in Vorlesungen zur Einfiithrung in “ae 


x = wish that there would come © from the rear of the little psychoanalytic 
army a real clinical worker who would call together Freud’s disintegrating _ 


ee _ band of followers and reaffix their strength and their hope to the methods laid s 


4 down by. Freud and divert chew: from — to find ae bases i in outlandish 


of persuasiveness. It should be of ‘interest to who are look- 
_ ing for a psychoanalytic philosophy combined with experimental p psy ycholo- 
- gies. I beliéve, however, that actual and earnest workers in the various fields © 
psychiatry, a1 , and psy ychoanalysis itself 
Ss find little if any substantial advance in Dr. Brown’s book. It seems to 
me that he hitches the 1e thoroughbred horse of psychoanalysis tothestream- 
‘automobile e of psychology, with the neither 
Beacon Hill, Beacon, New 


Senay as Envy. } T.M — 


who eran acquaintances often made and interviewed across the tea — 

table in public restaurants. The author then proceeded in somewhat t the 
_ manner of the ‘i inquiring reporter’ to question the persons on the general 
topic of jealousy. What specific. questions were asked in this’ 
“personal i interview” g is not clear since nowhere does the author list them. a 

er “Out of fifty persons interviewed, only thirty were suitable subjects. That 
this may have been | due to the author’s failure to establish rapport, rather 


 -—_— not to have been taken into consideration. The interviews _ 


a “followed up” by a questionnaire consisting of twelve questions used not on 


¥ the same persons bu but on ten n university s students. How and why t this number 


_ The book consists in the main of thirty short and highly superficial cases" 
ee of individuals s expressing jealousy with comments by the author of a psycho- 


a a analytic nature. From this study he e concludes | that all the: various kinds of | | 


jealousy—filial, parental, s sexual, professional, ete. have, common factors. 


psychoanalysis is full of ‘methodological weaknesses and that the field 4 The 
theoretical approach in psychology 1s mending this? (As a matter of fact, fe 
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is and la king in in scien vie scarey. 


al Psychology. By CuarLes 

Co 0. 1940. xv + 564. $3.5¢ 50. 
“Social Psychology. By Orro Kueserc. New York: 


* Bird « assumes that student interest in science varies with i its applicability 
—_ to practical solutions. His brave e effort to interest students by the applica ; 
bility of social-psychological research to the solution of social problems i a 
_ probably as successful as the admitted artificiality of the experiments and 


the dessication of their findings will permit. The secondary aim, to reveal e i 
the fundamental behavior processes underlying social adjustments, has 
_ been better fulfilled by those parts of the text not cramped by the use oa 
statistical materials. Due caution is shown in critiques of experimental a 
terial and in the t tentative conclusions drawn therefrom. The so-called 
ES ‘summary” sections often include a | further development of the thoug ght 
evidence. The is occasionally heavy or repetitious, 


d useful in securing conviction.’ 


co and imitation, suggestion, prestige, 2, prejudice and 
propaganda, crowd behavior, leadership, delinquency, and war. 
proach i is situational and operational on than atomistic or instinctual. Be 
ie As compared with Bird, Klineberg excels in the discriminating and il- oe 
uminating use of ethnologic : and psychoanalytic | data. Klineberg further ao 
includes sections on social aspects of animal interaction; language; “ “human 
“nature”; sense perception; “intelligence” “race”; sex; laughter; emotions; 
personality; behavior deviations. The last is an excellent integration of 
a some of the more recent studies in the fields between social science and 
ia Bird, using the problem unit, shows what motivations and in- a 
centives operate in each problem; Klineberg shows what culture 
and problems grow out of each ‘more or less ‘dependable motive’ and 
nearly a any drive (covering both motives and goals) may be basic or ecu 
_ary to any other, regardless « of its organic and/or social origins. ‘Spred SCE 


Klineberg’ s text, though cluttered with authors’ names and conflicting ae 


Opinions, is succinct and well- knit, and covers most essential materials — ie 
= many relevant over by Bird i in his berger’ volume. 


— 
| 
— 
— 
| 
» 
ilizes t — 
nality, personage, and individuality. Neith roach of mode 


452 
“tional differences of i individuals. » With a few remarkable exceptions generous ire 
4 J 


Industrial Conflict: A Psychological In nterpretation. 1. Ed. 
and ‘Tusopors Newcoms. New York: The Cordon 


o study its a and | 
sis m nade of 


Industrial Confit, one finds that o1 x authors 


are 
“lished by the Society for the Study of Social Issues. This 
_ organization was formed some years ago to propagate the i idea that psy- i : 
7 chology has a very definite contribution to make to social issues. pany — 


Early i in 1939) when this was being planned, a poll c of the 


standards ind appearance of objectivity should at all costs be 

Partisanship of any degree or kind will seriously discredit the work of the 

Ber: Society” (p. vii). The editors took their cue from this and arranged for the of 
writing of the volume from a pro-labor standpoint. They further justified | 
their position in the statement: “The plain facts of conflict indicate that 

Bie more workers than owners are more severely blocked and injured in i 

' aa activity impulses’ ” (p. 103). But just what does this mean? If the editors 
Bn: are merely saying that there are more workers than owners and so more 

e total worker ‘frustration, there can | be no argument. But if they mean | that 

the typical worker tends to be more frustrated than the typical member of 
the employer group, many observers might well disagree. ~The high in 


idence of heart and stomach troubles among bosses, the worry over the 
obtaining of jobs for the plant and the keeping of the books “‘in the blue,” — 
ae the far longer hours many managers work—all these i items and many more> 
ye make one wonder just how it can be shown that the frustrations of the 
“higher-ups” ’ are less acute than those of the laborers. 


book opens with a defense of positive action and the of 


~The chapters i in Part I treat of methodology, the historical back- 
ground of the current labor-capitalist conflict situation and word pictures 
two particular conflict areas, the Detroit industrial region, and 


most of ite of today are to be | | 


second section describes the several personal sources of 
5 a There ar are chapters on a variety of subtopics, of which “work adjustments of 


eileen subnormal girls” and “work satisfaction” are samples. To the 


6 vier the most interesting chapter was that which dealt ‘with documents — 
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REVIEWS 
‘and a C.1.0. organizer who had viewed the 
a game + series of conflicts. More documents must be gathered, of course, _ 
before significant conclusions can be reached, but least the 1e approach re 
‘The third part is concerne with the parties to the struggle. A. N. 
——hauser op opens the discussion with a factual account of the psychological 
bases of class divisions. His: contribution is followed by B. Freedman’ 


"description the conflict in terms of hatred is s dismissed 
 - pseudo-analysis. C Conflict is is said to need no interpretation. Rather i it is the © 
- acquiescent behavior of the exploited that is abnormal. This latter Freed- _ 
_ man handles by the typical word-magic of “life instincts.” In the same sec- a 
tion racial complications, attitudes, and morale are rather briefly treated. _ 
T. Newcomb’s comparison of the attitudes of members of A.F. of L. and — 
~~ The fourth division is split into two parts, one s devoted to the several — 


industrial forces, and the other to a consideration of public opinion. The 
contributions to the first subsection , and J. A. -Slade’s legal essay in the 
second, can hardly be termed psychological i in character. The chapters by "ye 
— C. Menefee and Ellis Freeman, however, are of a different order. The | —_—_ 
: former i is packed with illuminating data on social stereotypes. The latter, 
ow hile mainly of an | inspirational character, shows unmistakably t the touch 


a he volume ends with a summary for psychologists and another for 
lay ymen 1. These chapters by G G. W. Hartmann are SO mild 1 that they can of- 


i a fend only the most reactionary. . The reviewer has no important complaint | 


just a as s easily have been 1 long before he had pos ‘the contributions 
It i is no secret that psychologists « are having difficulty d deciding 
- the SPSSI i is, as Hartmann r maintains, “ in a measure at least, the organized — oF 
_ conscience of the profession” (p. 541), or a group of radical upstarts who are 
attempting to solve social problems with fii msy tools and with a | narrow 
_and biased view of the other social disciplines. The ideas that psychologists _ 
_ wherever possible should dig : social applications from their research findings, 
‘ and should turn where they can to social research, do not seem to be my. t: 
_ points of contention. One can hope, of course, that this volume will unify => 
a psychological | thought as it touches social issues . However, it i is the re- oe 
 viewer’s guess that the left-wing attitudes so openly expressed will but Brio! ; 
_ intensify the already self-righteous feelings of the one group and the fears = 
of the conservative opposition. The poor liberal will be frowned — 
both camps. Yet psychologists of all persuasions must honor the en- 
& _thusiasms which have led to the establishment of this series of meu 
and will welcome whatever factual material al they may contain, 
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WARD. Philadelphia: J.B. Co. Second edition, Revised, 1 


Groups and the Communit Survey in ocial S iences. By 
THOMAS H. Rosinson and associates at Colgate University. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1940. Pp. xix+965. $3. 50. 


Mo An ‘Elementary Sociology. By Norman M. Kast- 


LER. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+ 462. $1.72. 


me, designed a: as an 1 introduction to sOoci- 


— ‘ology, covers a wide r range - of materials. First c comes a Book giving a - 
descriptions of s seven primitive societies, of the Inca Empire, and of 


species and the “ human individual,” consisting of quotations from. 
ge s, geneticists, and ne urologists. The last three Books are titled, 
respectively, Human Social Behavior, Human Societies, and Implications — 
of a Scientific Approach to the Study of Human Societies. 
The “frame of reference” _is based on conceptions of the late F. 


on 

Giddings—“ pluralistic behavior,” ‘ “interstimulation and response,” ‘ “con- 
_ sciousness of kind,” and related ideas. Science is regarded as the study of 

Besson tbe in nature; and the scientific study of society as the observation of 


populations and their - behavior, together with the classification and statis- tn 


tical vege of data thus “obtained. Ideas and emotions ‘must not be i ig- 


for university students; but it seems doubtful it 


ina of sections to include data from recent 
- literature and to increase | the clarity and) unity - of the text. The discussion — 
ae of social interaction has been expanded to deal more adequately — 

operation. A new chapter describes: the “organization for leisure-time ac- 

tivity and for public health services as well as explaining the fundamental 

principles underlying social work. The discussion of social movements has — : 

been elaborated and additional material added on social control to provide a iy 
‘more adequate t treatment of social | reorganization | 

Tc to this edition are sixteen groups of well-chosen half-tone illustra- 
tions greatly increasing the attractiveness of the book. Questions designed — 
to encourage the application of sociological principles have been 

oved. of limited v value the reviewer's sevision 
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most interesting and most teachable sesthendendinbat texts in | sociology. peri 
n The Colgate University volume is the result of ten years ¢ of experimenta-_— 


a with a freshman survey course. The structural organization of the text 

_ is sociological, beginning with a perspective of community life showing the a 
significance of specialization and the role of culture and communication in 
_ bringing about community organization. Part Two describes social organ-— 
ization, concentrating largely on economic and political aspects of com- 

2 munity life. Part Three discusses the nature of social change, emphasizing - 


the e significance of invention, diffusion and | culture lag. Part Four discusses Es 


es the problems of workers, co consumers, investors, voters, and the | problems of | A 


a education and th the edge The final section considers methods of easel 


_ The volume aims i a synthesis of all the social sciences, but it has not 


wholly succeeded 1 in ‘this. The economists and | political scientists have been 
_ more successful than the sociologists in the c control of subject matter and 


point of view. Especially has there been a a neglect of social-psyck — 
factors, a deficiency most evident in the discussion of the ee kt 

Kastler’ s high- school text describes itself, in the sub- title, as an 
itary sociology, but the greater part is s devoted to ae polisical, and 

: social problems. The book is readable 

charts, diagrams, an and sketches add interest d significance. he 


factual material i is well selected; and divergent positions on current issues 


are indicated. Despite the ex xcellent material, current issues are not pre- 
sented i in such a way as to come alive for the student, perhaps" because the 


author was, too concerned in making the discussion attractive, readable, 

objective—and unobjectionable. are some surprising mistakes i in 


_ interpretative statements, as when, in speaking of modern States, he says 
that “all the activities of the individual are controlled by the State,’ 7 7 


in industry “sll the planning direction comes from the State” 


espite Cas ta however, a resourceful teacher could use 
EBA ELDRIDGE AND Marston Mx 
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1. By A. Queen and Jennetre R. 
wer. New York: T # Cowell Co., 1940. x+662. $3. 50. th 


= Social Pathology by Queen and Grue 

- se of the earlier work by Queen and "Mann, , is sonentiati a new book. 

The only ‘conspicuous resemblance between the present volume and its” 


quate persons are dealt with on the basis of he obstacle Sica ; 


oe ~ the preface the authors s state their objective. to be an explanation of © 
how “va arious handicaps—physical, “mental, “economic, other—affect 


the social participation of individual persons.’ 23 T his objective has | been real-_ 
i in ‘most effective fashion. description, the s selected statistical 


“ate 
— 


S, tive and 
interesting book. Some are: Senescence: The 
4 ‘Aged; Chrunic Illnesses; The Diabetic and the Cardiac; Economic — 


tion: People with Low Incomes; Mobility: Transient; Limited School- 
ing: The Uneducated; and Class Barriers: “Poor Whites.” Only in PartI, 
which presents the theoretical setting of the work, does the reviewer find 
ae fault. To him the division of social problems into * “practical” and ‘ ‘theo- 
’ aspects seems impossible of attainment. It is his opinion, more- 
over, that the excellence of the book is due largely to ~~ fact that Pa t Il 


The University o Texas — 
A Study of Rural Society: Its Organization and emi Revised, Edition. a 
ByJ. H. Kors and Epmunp pe S. Brunner, Boston: Houghton Miffin 


tem in rural sociolog y during the last quarter century, with : some ex- disct 
ceptions, have appeared in a developmental series from what might be called _ 7 2 3 TI 


r humahitarian- agrarian treatise to a conceptually structured ¢ organiza- - 
tion of data and theories. harerige one of the three or four most —— 


4 parts concern rural s society” 's organization and. structure, its and their r 


ag 


| 


the actual age revision | as addition of a 


revision to date of concerning rural relief, 
health and agricultural legislation and policy. Recognition 
of research s since 1935 has been inserted in the treatments of the rural cot 


tion. 


because it holds” a common-sense level of ‘exposition : and a 


current- -events time perspective (e.g., layman’ s use of the word social, 
ip. 144 and Chapter VI; topical subheading, “youth’ s morale still high,’ 4 
p. 2853" “youth knows what it wants,” p. 287; caption, “the road an -organi- 
zation travels,” p. 156). To some upperclass college students it is so‘ “com- <a 

_ ‘mon- sense” that they see in sociology only what they already knew; 0 

4 others it is a preferred alternative to discussions that are conceptually 

formalizedand systematic, 

The book’s very popular first-edition acceptance as a text attests s the ss 


many college i instructors in rural sociology. The 
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most edition rural sociology texts, both also widely ace 
cepted, present systematic frames of reference in concepts that a beginner _ 
= hardly understand without special study of the language as well as a 


ie facts. Very likely there is a middle ground for emt texts: in which 


‘He 
Howano 


Thomas Y. Crowell 1941. vii 609. $3.5 50. 


The authors of this volume a are to be commended for their contribution t to 

= growing literature in the field of urban sociology. Although numerous — 

3 volumes have appeared in recent years dealing with the multifarious aspects 
of urban life, there have been very few really good textbooks for college or 

ae university ¢ courses among them. This mene considers the volume under | 
= “2 he first edition of Urban Society, published i in 1933, was one of the best * 
i to appear up to that time. This new edition i is a thoroughly revised text. “ 


is in many respects an new ew volume .Av very large part of the “Thee hac —- 


give the present volume a more sequence of matter than was 
true of the first edition. Three entirely 1 new chapters have been added which 
on 

Metropolitan Region and Urban Dominance” "is a brief summary of 
recent investigations and the chapter on “Housing” is especially timely in 


view of the widespread attention being given to that problem. T he chapter oe eu 


on “Population Trends” supplies a need that was felt in the a 
a The volume still has its limitations. For example, some teachers of courses _ 

in urban sociology might like to have seen a chapter on “Municipal Func- — 
tions.’ ’ This would be true in those schools where | there i is 


be) spite ¢ 

a text. cor content does cover a a wide ‘range of topics. It i is well ~ghienche il . 
and clearly written. The work of many investigators has been drawn upon 
Re and many foot-note references are given. Each chapter is followed by a i 


of suggested Projects for further study and a well-selected bibliography. 


Many tables, charts, and illustrations | provide visual aid for the 


a here is no other text (in the mind of this reviewer) that presents to the - 

_ student so complete a an analysis of the phenomenon of ec in the 
modern world as this volume does. 


| 
— 
— | 
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REVIEW 


Church, views are, course, “not neutral. et, 
into the dynamics of political phenomena is more illuminating t than most of 
the impartial texts. The purpose, however, is not to describe but to 
date a basis” of reconstruction, to reconcile Catholic organization with the | 


z socio. political changes i in the Netherlands during the twentieth century. 


Although the suggested schema of reconstruction relate specifically to the : 
Netherlands, these volumes richly deserve 
P \. Hunt, New 
Farrar and Rinehart, Pp 168. ‘$2. $0. 


‘This book 3 is a first-rate contribution to the study of o1 


mental reaction patterns. By using ultra-rapid motion-picture photography — 
_ the authors were able to secure data enabling them to describe and analyze 
tie components of the response which follows upon the presentation of ae 
of intense and “surprising characteristic. Their subjects ranged al all 
quest 


sponses. While this to be to much if 
modification through learning, nevertheless it is overlaid with a variety of © i 
the authors: term ‘ “secondary behavior,” acquired through a person | 
social-cultural ‘conditioning. learned superstructures 1 reveal 
less conventionalized patterns—vocal and overt— 
ime and place. The book should prove u 


and abnormal behavior. 


 Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1939. "Bp. 256. ‘$2. 50. 


The thesis of this wre’ is that “most of the adults” 


” 


of all races 


tivities are ndustrial The author undertakes to 
describe and interpret the ills of society against the background of this - 
view. In doing so he draws heavily upon 1 the concepts ¢ of Freud and Adler. 
firmly believes that ‘only t through the development of ‘culture,” which 
he defines as “‘the creation and appreciation artistic, scientific, philo- 


and ethical values,” "may men escape their immaturity ‘build a 


ever world. It is obvious that his: use of the term culture scarcely conforms 


Maatschappelijke Orde. By W. M. J. Koenraapt and Max van Pott. 
Hilversum: Paul Brand’s Uitg.-Bedrijf, 1938. Vol. I, pp. 386; Vol. II, 
Ina genuinely scholarly manner, Koenraadt and Van Poll examine 
»re-Munich socio-political scene of Europe and pass judgment on the rise 

| 

mad 
— 
aie 
| | 
| 
that the “cause” of this lies in the “essentially exploitative, autocratic, togeth 
| | 
i most t 
social 


m4 


‘contemporary And his confusion of 
and sociological concepts, for example, “collective paranoia, 
o leaves much to be desired from the angle of systematic analysis. Never- < 


theless this i is a and | stimulating volume, it does, 


Bureau of ‘Teachers College, Columbia 1939. 
_ This monograph, a Teachers College « doctor 
‘number and frequency of “love problems” as noted by 1,1! 
lists of problems, personal i interviews were extensively used. An attempt was i 
a made to relate these problems to “current culture pressures.” Among the “pid 
most important ‘findings are the following: (1) Heterosexual adjustment i 
not unrelated to > other ‘matters ‘such as vocational and other ambitions. (2) 
# “a The “‘sexual drive” iS, in fact, i in many cases not the dominant problem at _ 
a all. (3) Many subjects reported no sense of mental distress over any loci: 
(4) Often emotional confusion seemed chiefly related to lack of consistency re 
on the part of parents, or to too rapid shift f from rural to. urban culture. — 
Ss (5) Lack of opportunity for meeting members of the other sex was noted by . * 
many of the respondents. (6) There were a number of problems revolving i 
ay around standards of mate selection, long ¢ engagement, pre-marital sex x rela 


tions and the matter of breaking engagements. (7) Most of the spontaneous 


f : estants of both sexes ranging in age from 13 to 25 years. In addition to Sack ; 


control. On the other hand the topic of divorce was considered remote and om be 
largely academic by most of of the respondents. 


a questions respecting marriage had to do with sexual adjustments ¢ and birth 


. — study is a useful survey of a fair sample of our high school and cole ) 
lege populations from a rather wide area, and while the method was not > 


a precise : as a formal testing instrument might have made it, the 
@ formality of contact with the investigator n ay have ‘secured opinia 


facts not so obtained. 


‘LIN, Durham, University Press, 1939. Po $3.00 00. 


= ry around this outline. The materials are put under 


chapter titles as ‘ ‘Fears and Phobias,” “Dreads, Anxieties, and W or- 


Superstitious Beliefs,” and a variety of others. These accounts vary in 
; ~ length from a few s sentences to several pages, and while some of them are 
interesting, there is is no systematic attempt at their interpretation. Perhaps. 
‘most teachers of courses in mental hygiene, personalit problems, and 
social psychology have at one time or another collected similar narratives 


J 


| 


— 
— 
| = | 
| 
oF a Nodge-podge or ious times. The 
‘This volume is made up uthor’s courses at variou 
= 
a 
h 
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from students. But it it is difficult to know just what u nak 
such collections except for illustrative purposes. “And with few exceptions eS : 
periodical literature of psychiatry abnormal psychology would 
«serve a as a better source than this volume. Certainly it is presumptuous 
designate this volume as a ‘‘case book” in any technical sense, as the title 
For the student of cont contemporary control, there is an interesting + 
- footnote on page 15 which states that “upon consultation” it was “deemed 
oa advisable not to include in this volume a section on sex practices, problems, __ 
maladjustments.”” Whether this pressure was exerted the publisher 


ore other source is 1 not indicated. 


of Individual Differences. By A. R. and E. 


P contains a good review of most of the literature on the subject. It tis well. 
written ahd. amply provided with the usual paraphernalia of charts and 
tables. But in the interpretative sections the authors say nothing of the 
growing evidence that at lea least some of the individual ‘differences revealed 
.. children and adults in our society reflect not so much innately as. cul- a3 


tural! determined deviations. With reference to t this matter—to say noth- 


ing of other aspects—the book is not as oe as Anastasi’s s book in the 


same field. 
Pecan Shellers ¢ 


employed Mexican s- 
more. W Vashington, °S. Printing Office » 1940. P. A] Pp. 83. 


This i is of an older ith People in in a different place. 


oa them . . . if there had | been other jobs. In the face of technological innova-_ 


= there were pleas and attempts to return to handicraft, but to little” 
ae avail. This pamphlet sets forth in cold print and neat tables a factual picture | 
etat 


with a ‘minimum of i 


se A Memorandum on i tee in Income and Levels of Living i in the South. B 


pe 


y 
SEWELL. Stillwater, , Oklahoma: Social Science Research 
Council of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, Nov. 1940. ‘Pp. 30. 


a A A competent survey of the literature on this subject with o over ‘160 biblio- 


graphic items. The author stresses the necessity for basic sociological r 


search on family life, especially ir in | the South. 
New Deal in Old Rome. By H. J. Hasket. New fork 

Inc., 1939- Pp. xii-+269. $2. 50. 

book is an of history by a no 


scholar. It should have ap peal to thooe 


an 
a dollar. 
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REVIEWS 


form i in ancient and modern times. 
deal in old Rome took place. — 


Development of Contemporary Civilization. ‘Part: of A Histo Higory Western 


= 
ayne University’s staff have forged a a tool for the: craft, z a text along line 
st _* the New History, which i isn’t so new now. In time, it covers two é and a 
beginning with ‘the “expansion of Western. civilization” and 
ending with the “fascist offensive.” In scope, it is an omnium gatherum: 


ir art, legality, technology, politics, philosophy, science, economics. Unfor- 
: eo tunately there were not enough rf pages. In so far asa theory of history 1 may 
said to” underlie the treatment, ‘It is one compounded of 


orientation,” he “commercial ” and ‘ “technological progess.” 


4 ers’ College Series. The e Aragat B Booksellers, 1940. | 


nomic ‘organization a and disorganization i ina shighly area, located 
on the eastern margin of the high plains. From a very sketchy historical | a 
4 summary based on secondary material, the study plunges i into an analysis — 
| ES of economic and social problems ar and closes with a twelve- -point | recom- 

mendation which few people in Beadle bg or oe officials in ngeca 


_ lected but a sociological frame of refe erence is 
| 

Julius Rosenwald 1938-40. By Epwin 


The million dollars in 1938-40 went mainly for 
ia schools in the South; (2) fellowships for Negroes and White Southern- a 
ers; (3) aid to the Negro 1 universities; and (4) Negro | health. There were 50 ‘7 
Negro and 46 W hite fellowships. Over: sixty-two thousand dollars 
race” relations. The largest item was rural education, nearly three 
: hundred thousand dollars. Of this million dollars, $134,658 went for ‘ “dire 


i.e., it cost nearly fifteen cents to give away a 


well as to those conservatively-minde of Classical 
bgrams of liberal re- —— 
slefewondering 
— 
—— 
Teach 
. 
y 
a 
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ot The he Civilian Conservation Corps. Recommendations of he. American Y outh — 
Commission and American Council on Education. W ashington, D.C.: 
American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, 1940. Pp. 23. 


This free pamphlet is most interesting 1g and informative. After reviewing 
the work of the CCC, it concludes that more than two million youth have = 
- been benefited and the cause of conservation has been advanced a genera- a 


tion. tow also conclude that it should bea avail. 


29, 


a Board, 1940. Pp. 97 po wer 


| This well. printed, well- 
detail the procedures and plans | of experiment in neighbor- 
i — in Baltimore which was not sub-standard, but was on the down- 

rade. . How completely the plan had been carried out is not made clear, and | 
of course the results anticipated cannot be assessed until ten or fifteen years 
a passed. This project differs from the usual housing activities in that i it 
attempts to prevent the area from becoming “blighted” (the initial symp- 

= 
toms of “blight” | having been observed) rather than to * ‘cure’ * the disease — 7 
after i it has reached a serious condition as most of the current housing 
projects. are attempting to > do. If i it is successful, it will doubtless compel 

some marked changes in housing policy. Certainly some sociologists should 
included in any follow-up research thatisundertaken. 


A Program for Teacher Education in Ohio. | Prepared by the Colleges of 
Education of | the five State universities. Columbus; Ohio State Univer 


0 


a4 
Press, 1940. Pp. 38. ‘I5¢ per copy, le: less i in | quantit a 


7 
This is a very good statement of the under the general headings: 
Basic. V iewpoints, F Factors of of Competency, and Organization and Admin- | 


istration. These are developed under 38 propositions, each of which is ex- 
lained and defended briefly. The general idea is that education must = 


and idan realistically toward the kind of world we are living in. T =f 


even use the term “mores.” The implication | is that the good | teacher mu: 

e well grounded in the social sciences, no matter what subject he teaches. 


This should have been stated explicitly. 
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